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The  Problems  of  a  Shorthand  Teacher 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  of  New  York 

By  Agnes  E.  Smith 

After  reviewing  the  necessity  control  and  put  as  much  physical 
for  a  thorough  background  of  effort  in  writing  and  lifting  the  hand 
English  and  general  education  as  a  as  though  they  were  picking  up  heavy 
pre-requisite  to  the  study  of  short-  stones;  train  them  to  regard  the  pen 
hand,  Mrs.  Smith  took  up  some  of  as  a  feather  and  with  the  hand  push 
the  problems  the  teacher  encounters.  it  lightly  and  buoyantly  from  one  line 
The  first  two  weeks  could  be  prof-  to  the  other, 
itably  spent  on  phonetic  spelling  and  Some  teachers  may  think  that  the 
penmanship  drills.  continuous  practice  of  penmanship 
Begin  with  And  right  from  the  drills  would  grow  monotonous,  but 
Phonics  and  start  should  be  im-  the  teacher  of  shorthand  can  make  the 
Penmanship  pressed  upon  the  pu-  practice  just  as  interesting  and  prof- 
pils  the  importance  itable  as  the  teacher  of  business 
of  developing  a  light,  elastic  touch,  writing  does,  and  all  this  can  be  varied 
shallow  curves  and  slanting  lines  with  with  spelling  by  sound.  A  list  of 
well-rounded  circles.  Show  them  words  could  be  given  each  day  for  the 
that  it  takes  no  more  effort  to  write  pupils  to  indicate  all  silent  letters; 
accurately  than  it  does  to  write  in-  after  the  words  are  placed  correctly 
accurately.  Many  are  lacking  in  hand  on  the  board,  a  special  drill  could  be 
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given  on  the  sounds  of  the  circle 
vowels  that  occur  in  the  words. 

When  they  can  join  easily  every 
combination  given  in  the  first  lesson, 
and  can  spell  every  word  by  sound 
before  getting  a  peep  into  the  text¬ 
book,  how  rapidly  they  will  learn  their 
names  when  presented  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way  by  the  teacher;  and  the  rules 
telling  them  just  why  they  have 
joined  them  in  different  ways  will  not 
seem  so  confusing  to  them  when  they 
see  all  those  familiar  symbols  they 
have  been  putting  together.  Then 
pupils  will  not  be  so  apt  to  repeat 
parrot  fashion — inside  curves,  outside 
angles,  clockwise  on  straight  strokes, 
etc. — without  having  the  least  idea  of 
how  all  this  is  done. 

I  sometimes  think  we  forget  how 
mysterious  and  slippery  these  little 
outlines  seemed  to  us  at  the  beginning 
of  our  study,  and  now  that  they  have 
become  so  familiar  to  us  we  are  apt 
to  think  they  must  appear  so  easy 
and  simple  to  all  who  look  at  them. 
A  subject  that  we  have  studied  and 
taught  for  years  presents  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  aspect  to  the  beginner. 
It  requires  a  good  memory  and  a  vivid 
imagination  to  understand  all  their 
perplexities  and  to  visualize  their 
problems  from  the  students'  stand¬ 
point. 

We  forget  how  confusing  all  the 
principles  were  to  us;  and  then  we 
try  to  cover  too  much  ground — in 
fact,  we  have  to  come  out  at  a  certain 
neck  of  the  woods  within  a  given  time, 
and  so  we  make  a  wild  dash  for  it. 

So  many  pupils  make  such  hard 
work  of  learning 
Story  Mnemonics  the  sounds  of  the 
for  the  Vowel  vowels;  an  inter- 

Sounds  esting  way  to 

help  them  is  to 
weave  a  story  about  the  different 
sounds — in  the  first  lesson  we  can 


tell  them  about  a  boy  named  Nat 
who  calmly  ate  six  red  eels  while 
illustrating  at  the  board  the  six 
sounds  of  the  circle  vowels.  The  same 
thing  can  be  done  when  the  hooks 
are  reached,  and  quite  a  little  time 
should  be  spent  on  the  o  hook,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  most  pupils 
find  difficulty  in  learning  the  proper 
use  of  these  twq  little  hooks;  and  some 
never  master  them  and  continue  on 
through  the  advanced  work  to  use 
them  in  a  hit  or  miss  fashion.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  they  are  introduced 
to  the  00  hook  too  soon  after  they 
have  met  the  o  hook.  Let  them  get 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  down¬ 
ward  hook  first  so  that  they  recognize 
him  instantly  whether  they  see  him 
or  hear  him,  whether  he  is  alone  or 
with  his  numerous  associates. 

In  explaining  the  o  hook,  a  story- 
may  be  told  about  a  boy  named  Bob 
who  owned  a  pony  which  he  called 
Joe.  Bob  caught  Joe  in  the  Meadow; 
then  show  him  taking  a  party  of 
children  to  the  lake  shore;  take  along 
all  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  the 
sound  of  0  in  their  names;  of  course 
the  dog  Rover  will  help  to  make  it 
interesting;  John  can  row  a  boat, 
Maud  had  a  long  pole  and  poked  a 
frog  on  a  hollow  log — and  so  on.  There 
are  many  funny  and  interesting  things 
they  can  do  and  say  which  will  bring 
in  the  uses  of  the  downward  hook 
until  all  the  sounds  are  firmly  fixed 
in  the  young  minds,  which  will  make 
them  seem  like  old  acquaintances 
whenever  they  meet  them  in  other 
words  later  on. 

The  upward  hook  can  be  mastered 
in  the  same  way;  introduce  other  little 
people  having  the  oo  sounds  in  their 
names,  and  they  can  go  on  a  camping 
trip  down  by  the  brook;  Buddie  can 
cook  the  food;  Lulu  took  her  poodle 
and  pet  duck;  Dudley  fished  in  the 
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cool  shady  pool  while  Ch«ck  made  a 
iiiMd  cake;  and  after  they  had  done 
and  said  everything  that  can  possibly 
happen  to  the  oo  hook,  then  bring 
the  two  groups  together  on  their 
homeward  journey,  and  see  if  your 
pupils  know  them  all  well  enough  to 
shake  hands  and  call  them  by  their 
right  names  now  that  they  are  all 
mixed  together. 

Different  plans  can  be  used  through 
all  the  lessons  on  the  alphabet. 

When  the  lesson 
Important  Little  illustrating  the  let- 
S  and  What  ter  s  is  reached, 

It  Does  much  of  the  diffi¬ 

culty  with  this  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  will  have  been  eliminated 
if  the  teacher  has  already  impressed 
upon  the  pupils  the  difference  between 
clockwise  and  counter-clockwise 
curves.  This  should  be  done  in  the  very 
first  lesson,  showing  that  k  and  gay 
are  clockwise  and  r  and  I  counter¬ 
clockwise;  then  the  rule  for  joining  s 
to  curves  will  be  easily  understood. 
It  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  this  lesson  if  the  pupils 
are  shown  the  possibilities  of  this  little 
short  downward  curve — it  is  used 
more  than  any  other  letter,  it  is  like 
a  serpent,  you  can  hear  it  hiss;  it 
multiplies  and  does  all  sorts  of  funny 
things;  it  will  make  stacks  of  one  tack 
and  make  a  peak  speak',  and  make 
scorn  of  the  farmer’s  corn  and  turn  his 
team  into  steam. 

It  takes  much  ingenuity,  patience 
and  earnest  direction  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  of 
Warring  Against  Shorthand  I  to 
the  Little  Foxes  keep  the  pupils 
from  forming  hab¬ 
its  that  will  retard  their  speed  later 
on.  Bad  habits  formed  the  first  year 
cannot  be  easily  overcome,  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  will  power  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  some  never  do  break 


up  the  bad  habits  entirely,  so  are 
always  just  a  little  behind  the  best 
of  the  class.  While  writing  fifty  or 
sixty  words  a  minute  a  pupil  scarcely 
feels  need  of  all  the  little  suggestions 
given  by  the  teacher — fussy  things 
he  terms  them;  he  cannot  realize 
their  value  until  he  begins  to  strive 
for  the  100-word  test,  then  it  is  he 
learns  what  teacher  meant  when  she 
told  him  that  it  was  the  little  foxes 
that  eat  up  the  vines.  Failure  to  hold 
the  pen  properly,  turn  the  leaves 
easily,  waste  of  time  between  outlines, 
unrecorded  movements,  writing  h 
after  the  outline  is  completed,  throw¬ 
ing  the  hand  up  and  away  from  the 
line  after  each  penlift,  and  having  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  eliminating  pen- 
lifts  in  phrases,  failure  to  observe  the 
proportionate  length  of  strokes,  writ¬ 
ing  s  for  w,  and  so  on.  Carelessness 
in  writing  the  outlines  often  means 
failure  in  the  transcript;  and  is  the 
result  of  more  mistakes  in  reading 
than  anything  else.  Now  when  he 
really  tries  to  retrench,  he  finds  that 
these  habits  have  become  so  fixed  that 
he  responds  to  them  unconsciously 
and  it  takes  a  desperate  effort  to 
shake  them  off.  He  could  have 
avoided  all  this  worry  and  struggle 
if  at  the  beginning  he  had  followed 
the  instructions  of  his  teacher,  but 
there  are  always  so  many  who  will 
learn  in  no  other  way  than  through 
the  hard  school  of  experience. 

The  teaching  of  shorthand  may  be 
likened  to  a  wonderful  voyage.  The 
desk  and  writing 
The  Shorthand  materials  could 
Voyage  take  the  place  of 

the  boat  and  its 
equipment;  learning  principles  and 
acquiring  a  vocabulary  would  be 
gathering  fuel  for  the  boat;  the  voyage 
would  consist  of  articles  dictated  on 
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travel,  history,  commerce,  and  general 
business  affairs;  the  different  shorten¬ 
ing  principles  would  be  called  the 
coaling  stations;  the  sailors  are  the 
students,  and  the  teacher  is  the  pilot, 
who  says: 

“At  the  very  beginning  of  the  study 
we  must  content  ourselves  by  care¬ 
fully  manipulating  the  oars  of  a  small 
row  boat  which  is  propelled  by  simple 
words,  their  sounds  and  symbols; 
at  the  start,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
venture  out  into  deep  waters,  for  those 
who  know  so  very  little  of  the  short¬ 
hand  principles  must  get  a  better 
knowledge  and  be  thoroughly  equipped 
for  the  journey.  You  know  little 
boats  must  keep  near  the  shore.” 

The  instructor  who  is  to  be  their 
pilot  has  taken  this  journey  many, 
many  times  over  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
even  the  ocean,  so  is  prepared  to  tell 
the  class  of  the  many  wonderful  things 
they  will  see  and  do  along  the  way. 
The  pilot  has  traveled  far  and  learned 
much  by  study  and  close  application, 
and  is  fully  prepared  to  guide  the  little 
craft  safely  over  the  waves  and  around 
the  rocks  into  smooth  waters. 

So,  after  much  study  and  practice 
on  the  circles  and  hooks,  with  many 
slips  and  splashes,  they  arrive  at  a 
place  where  the  pilot  tells  them  they 
will  need  a  larger  boat  to  continue  the 
voyage.  This  boat  will  need  a  certain 
kind  of  fuel  to  run  it,  which  is  called 
the  Blending  Principle,  and  will  enable 
them  to  take  a  longer  trip  up  a  well- 
explored  lake.  So  a  few  days  are 
spent  in  trying  out  the  new  fuel  and 
preparing  for  this  interesting  adven¬ 
ture  and  they  are  greatly  pleased  to  see 
how  smoothly  this  new  boat  glides 
over  the  waters  and  rides  the  waves 
with  ease.  Many  trips  are  taken  in 
this  bigger  boat,  for  they  have 
gathered  a  large  amount  of  the  new 
fuel,  and  each  time  in  returning  to 


the  starting  point  they  find  many  new 
efnd  interesting  things  they  had  not 
noticed  before. 

When  they  are  ready  to  take  up  the 
second  year  of  their  journey,  quite  a 
little  time  is  spent 
Outfitting  for  in  going  over  the 
the  Second  short  trips  of  the 

Year’s  Journey  preceding  year  and 
much  practicing  is 
done  to  strengthen  their  powers  of 
endurance  to  enable  them  to  take 
longer  trips.  There  is  much  polishing 
up  of  the  equipment  they  used  the  year 
before,  rubbing  out  the  rusty  places 
and  anchoring  firmly  all  the  supplies 
for  the  coming  voyage  which  is  to  be 
made  in  a  much  faster-going  vessel; 
and  they  must  see  to  it  that  the 
bunkers  are  all  filled  w'ith  the  proper 
fuel  for  keeping  this  larger  boat  in 
motion  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  machinery  must  be  of  the 
best  type,  and  the  engine  must  work 
perfectly,  and  it  should  be  well  built 
with  the  foundation  principles;  the 
pupils  should  work  very  carefully  all 
during  the  first  year  in  building  this 
engine,  avoiding  any  material  which 
contains  flaws  or  weak  places  brought 
about  by  careless  and  indifferent 
workmanship. 

When  all  is  ready  for  this  most 
wonderful  of  all  trips,  the  pilot  takes 
the  place  at  the  helm. 
Taking  On  and  gives  instructions 

New  Fuel  and  words  of  caution 

as  the  boat  gets  under 
way,  and  tells  the  crew  they  are  going 
on  a  long  journey,  but  there  are 
coajing  stations  along  the  way  at 
which  they  will  stop  and  take  on  more 
fuel.  They  are  becoming  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  now  over  the  way  the  boat 
is  gliding  along,  and  each  day  they 
find  their  speed  increased  a  little. 
While  they  are  wondering  just  what 
may  be  the  {Continued  on  page  175) 
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CCHOOL  NEWS  AND  PERSONAL  NEWC 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


The  Commercial  Section  of  the 
California  Teachers’  Association, 
Bay  Section,  gave  a  dinner  and  recep¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief, 
Commercial  Education  Service,  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
at  the  Harrison  Hotel,  Oakland,  De¬ 
cember  5.  A  large  group  of  teachers 
and  executives  listened  with  interest 
to  his  discussion  of  the  Federal  Board’s 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  commercial 
education  and  a  review  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  among  the  progressive  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 


AAA 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Leighton,  for 
several  years  head  of  the  commercial 
work  in  the  High  School  at  Dexter, 
Maine,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Boston  University  staff.  She  is 
teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting 
in  the  College  of  Secretarial  Science. 

AAA 


on  each  of  the  other  floors.  Mr.  S.  G. 
Hurst’s  enterprise  is  not  only  pro¬ 
viding  splendid  new  quarters  for  his 
rapidly  growing  business  college,  but 
adds,  in  the  new  Hurst  Building, 
attractive  office  space  and  stores  to 
Buffalo’s  upper  business  district. 

AAA 

Thomas  Noel,  last  year  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  High  School, 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  to 
teach  in  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Atlanta.  Mr.  Noel 
was  a  member  of  the  1922  graduating 
class  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  University. 


V’an  Sant  School  of  Business, 
Omaha,  has  already  moved  to  their 
new  home  at  19th  and  Douglas 
Streets,  where  they  hav'e  secured  the 
entire  third  floor  of  the  Kennedy 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Live 
Wire,  official  organ  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  city,  brings  the 
news  that  Hurst’s  School  is  soon  to  be 
in  a  building  of  its  own.  Construction 
of  the  new*building  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  first  of  April.  It  is 
being  built  of  buff  brick,  fireproof 
throughout,  the  lobby  and  entrance 
of  Tennessee  marble,  with  ceramic 
tile  flooring.  The  new  building  will 
occupy  eighty-three  feet  on  Franklin 
Street  and  one  hundred  ten  on  Huron, 
back  to  the  alley,  giving  ample  light 
and  ventilation.  The  ground  floor 
will  be  divided  into  eight  stores,  the 
school  will  use  two  floors,  and  sixteen 
offices,  all  "outside,”  will  be  located 


Building.  Miss  lone  C.  Duffy,  owner 
of  the  school,  writes  us  that  they  are 
enjoying  much  better  facilities  than 
in  the  old  location.  The  Kennedy 
Building  is  in  the  busiest  section  of 
Omaha,  typical  of  its  busy  new 
tenant.  One  always  finds  Miss 
Duffy  in  the  center  of  activities. 

AAA 

Mr.  E.  N.  Seavey  has  left  Wor¬ 
cester  Business  Institute,  to  teach  in 
Burdett  College,  Boston. 


‘‘How  Students  May  be  Led  to  be 
Salesmen  of  the  School,”  was  a  topic 
on  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  program  Christmas 
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week.  Dr.  .\.  Gordon  Mullen’s 
pupils  are  a  sample  of  successful 
“leading”  in  this  direction.  They 
demonstrated  early  this  fall  in  a 
number  of  very  convincing  articles 
in  the  local  newspapers  how  thor¬ 
oughly  they  are  “sold”  on  commercial 
education  in  general,  and  their  own 
school  in  particular,  and  how  eager 
they  are  to  “sell”  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  A  fine  stroke  of  school  pub¬ 
licity!  Dr.  Mullen  has  the  gift  of 
imparting  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his 
classes  wherever  he  goes,  and  his. 
school  experience  has  been  varied, 
.^nd  enthusiastic  interest  fosters  good 
work.  He  has  just  returned  to  school 
work  this  season,  having  taken  charge 
of  the  regular  high  school  commercial 
classes  and  the  Smith-Hughes  stu¬ 


dents  at  Union  City,  Tennessee,  after 
coming  back  from  a  world  lour 
last  August. 

AAA 

For  several  years  Miss  Sue  Edna 
•Andrews  has  been  with  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Clarion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  This  fall  she  went  to  Nor¬ 
wood,  Pennsylvania,  to  take  charge 
of  the  commercial  work  at  the  High 
School. 

AAA 

The  University  of  Oregon,  at 
Eugene,  has  appointed  Mr.  C.  L. 
Kelly,  recently  with  Nebraska  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  as  Professor  of 
Advanced  Accounting  and  Insurance. 


+  +  + 

Teachers*  Courses  at  Columbia  University 


TN  the  Spring  Session,  beginning 
February  7  and  ending  May  27, 
the  following  course  in  intermediate 
Gregg  stenography  will  be  offered: 

A  course  in  dictation  and  speed  practice  for 
students  who  have  completed  the  principles 
of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Typewriting  may  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  it.  The  course  will 
be  conducted  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  from  5:15-6:15  p.  m.,  in  Room  601 
Journalism  Building. 

There  will  also  be  offered  during 
the  Spring  Session  a  course  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  intermediate 
and  advanced  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing.  The  description  of  the 
course  is  as  follows: 

This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  touch  typewriting  and  of  any  standard 
system  of  stenography.  Students  who  have 
completed  elementary  courses  in  stenography 


and  typewriting  will  also  be  admitted  to  the 
methods  course.  The  methods  of  teaching 
stenography  will  include  the  selection  of  dictation 
material;  writing  technic;  vocabulary  building; 
the  principles  governing  the  formation  of  out¬ 
lines,  vowel  indication,  and  phrasing;  facility 
drills;  the  development  of  speed;  the  assignment 
of  home  work;  and  the  keeping  of  class  records. 

The  methods  of  teaching  typewriting  will 
include  the  factors  in  the  development  of  ac¬ 
curacy  and  speed;  the  handling  of  exercises 
consisting  of  general  matter,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  rough  draft,  commercial  pa{>ers, 
and  legal  forms;  a  study  of  letter  styles;  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  rules  for  writing  English;  the  de-* 
velopment  of  speed  in  transcription;  and  the 
checking  and  grading  of  papers. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  4:30  to 
5:20  p.  m.  in  Room  602  Journalism 
Building.  By  special  arrangement 
credit  for  the  methods  course  is  given 
by  Teachers’  College  and  by  the 
School  of  Business, 
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DEPORTS  OF  CONVENTIONS 

Of  Commercial  Teachers’  Associations 


Luzerne  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Report  by  G.  P.  Eckels 

'^HE  commercial  teachers  met  in 
special  session  twice  during  the 
week  of  the  County  Institute  and 
organized  a  County  Association.  They 
propose  meeting  once  a  month  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems  and  do  extension 
work  in  Commercial  Education. 
Officers  elected  were: 

President,  Miss  Mae  Connor,  head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Edwardsville 
Set^etary,  Miss  Belle  Miller,  High  School, 
Kingston 

About  twenty  teachers  attended 
the  first  meeting — others  not  able  to 
attend  promised  their  interest  and 
support. 

▲  ▲  A 

California  Superintendents 

Report  by  Mrs.  Prances 
P'ffinger-Raymond 
''T^HE  County,  City,  and  District 
-*■  Superintendents  of  California 
gathered  early  Monday  morning, 
November  20,  in  the  beautiful  lobby 
of  Hotel  Oakland  in  the  City  of  Oak¬ 
land,  summoned  by  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  Will  C. 
Wood. 

Out  of  the  two  hundred  possible 
speakers,  some  seventy  superinten¬ 
dents  were  listed  on  the  program  to 
lead  and  aid  in  discussions.  The 
topics  for  discussion  were  all  timely 
and,  though  primarily  of  local  im¬ 
portance,  were  of  general  significance 
also.  Indeed,  the  program  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  next  summer  at  Oakland 


and  San  Francisco  will  probably 
follow  closely  the  same  trend  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  The  problems  of  each  com¬ 
munity  are  strangely  similar  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  wholesome  freedom  of 
speech  when  a  group  of  executives 
meet  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  their 
guild.  The  discussions  are  virile, 
pointed,  and  short.  Then  there  is 
the  good  fellowship  from  the  talks  in 
the  lobbies,  at  the  lunch  tables,  over 
the  banquet  cocktails  (crab),  or  sip¬ 
ping  the  morning  coffee;  this  good 
fellowship  is  the  best  of  all  the  many 
good  things  that  come  from  this 
week  spent  in  conference  and  socia¬ 
bility. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  educational  publishing  houses 
were  formally  elected  to  honorary 
membership  in  the  Department  of 
Superintendents,  a  signal  honor  most 
highly  appreciated, 

A  A  ^ 

Minnesota 

Report  by  W.  I).  Wigent 
UST  as  the  Stadium  gates  at  the 
University  w'ere  about  to  open  for 
the  Minnesota-Ohio  football  game, 
the  commercial  teachers  of  Minnesota 
held  one  of  their  record  gatherings 
in  the  Central  High  School,  St.  Paul. 
With  more  than  three  hundred  teach¬ 
ers  in  attendance,  the  business  section 
took  its  place  with  the  largest  educa¬ 
tional  groups  in  the  Association.  The 
program  consisted  of  tw’o  sessions, 
one  being  devoted  to  general  problems. 
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while  the  other  was  given  exclusively 
to  penmanship. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  first  speaker, 
tradition  would  play  a  minor  part  in 
determining  the  purpose  and  content 
of  the  modern  curriculum.  Now  is 
the  opportune  time  to  readjust  our 
anchorage  and  give  vision  and  imagi¬ 
nation  the  right  of  way.  The  exercise 
of  these  faculties,  with  due  adherence 
to  economic  questions,  will  best  de¬ 
termine  objectives  and  ways  of  at¬ 
tainment.  More  study  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  natural  inclinations,  more  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  intelligence  tests,  better 
mastery  of  English,  greater  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  business,  is  the  need  of  the  hour. 
And  in  all  subjects  the  fundamentals 
should  be  presented  by  an  architect 
who  knows  what  the  superstructure 
is  going  to  be.  These  sentiments  were 
expressed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Hostetler, 
formerly  a  Minnesota  teacher,  but 
now  with  the  U.  S.  Veteran’s  Bureau. 

Next  came  a  succinct  presentation 
of  the  need  for  trained  teachers  in  the 
commercial  field.  To  bring  to  the 
profession  the  dignity  it  justifies,  the 
rank  and  file  of  commercial  teachers 
must,  in  name  and  in  fact,  be  real 
artisans.  Such  height  is  realized  only 
when  a  high  standard  of  intelligence 
is  maintained,  for,  first  of  all,  the 
really  good  teacher  is  the  intelligent 
teacher.  Increasingly  this  standard 
will  come  into  realization,  since  society 
is  now  dictating  more  subjects  and 
courses  which  require  of  teachers  a 
broader  training  academically  and 
commercially.  Thus  it  devolves  upon 
the  teacher  of  business  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  specialization,  for  it  is 
a  fact  well  established  that  the  life  of 
a  nation  is  its  commerce  and  industry. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  individual 
states  can  make  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  end  by  accepting  the 


responsibility  of  training  teachers  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  standard  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate  requirements.  Some  have 
made  this  start,  but  the  effort  thus 
far  is  inadequate.  In  this  vein  of 
logic  spoke  Mr.  C.  M.  Yoder,  Director 
of  Commercial  Training,  State  Normal 
School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Digressing  from  general  problems 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  subject  of 
typewriting  was  given  place.  Those 
elements  which  the  novice  per¬ 
former  regards  of  little  consequence, 
such  as  eliminating  waste  motion, 
writing  for  accuracy  instead  of 
merely  “copying,”  the  proper  slant 
of  the  hands  with  relation  to  the  key¬ 
board,  came  in  wdth  much  emphasis. 
The  learning  process,  declared  ’  the 
speaker,  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit 
formation.  Efficient  operation  there¬ 
fore  presupposes  great  care  in  master¬ 
ing  the  keyboard  lessons.  Persistently 
adhered  to,  this  practice  makes  it 
easier  to  do  “right  than  wrong.”  In 
conclusion,  the  following  advice  was 
given:  Insist  upon  perfect  copy  from 
the  start:  hold  student  to  definite  as¬ 
signments;  insist  that  exercises  be 
typed  through  before  changing  papers; 
encourage  practice  of  alphabet  sen¬ 
tences  if  written  for  accuracy.  This 
contribution  was  made  by  W.  F. 
Oswald,  Winner  in  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Accuracy  Contest. 

V'oicing  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  Mr.  Yoder,  the  next  speaker  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  giving  the 
students,  as  well  as  teachers,  as  much 
education  as  possible.  The  greatest 
problem  in  the  commercial  field,  he 
asserted,  is  the  untrained  business 
man,  the  untrained  clerk.  To  im¬ 
prove  this  condition  is  to  learn,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  where  a  student  can  render  the 
greatest  service  to  his  fellow-men  and 
society  and  then  prescribe  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  provide  the  best  foundation 
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training.  The  speaker  believes  that 
man  primarily  should  be  a  social 
being.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that 
the  social  sciences  and  economics  be 
fundamental  considerations.  These 
thoughts  were  advanced  in  support 
of  the  assertion  that  the  business 
world  criticises  the  schools  because 
of  giving  too  much  technique  and  too 
little  of  the  education  vital  to  progress 
in  business.  These  points  were  de¬ 
veloped  interestingly  by  Dean  G.  W. 
Dowrie,  School  of  Business,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  of  hold¬ 
ing  state  contests  in  stenography  was 
considered.  Favorable  action  was 
taken,  the  first  contest  to  be  held  at 
St.  Cloud  in  the  spring.  The  presi¬ 
dential  honors  of  the  section  were 
conferred  upon  Miss  Anna  Curry,  of 
Stillwater. 

^  A  ^ 

Arizona 

Report  by  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger- 
Raymond 

T  Phoenix,  November  27-30,  some 
two  thousand  teachers  held  the 
thirty-first  annual  session  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  State  Teachers’  Association  and 
joint  county  institutes.  The  Public 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and  Uni¬ 
versity  sent  members  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  anxious  to  give  and  receive 
suggestions  for  bettering  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  state.  Earnest¬ 
ness  and  cooperation  pervaded  the 
sectional  and  general  sessions. 

Notable  figures  at  the  Convention 
were  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Dr. 
Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  thirty-two  year  old 
president  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 
Dr.  Marvin’s  plea  was  for  a  “rational” 
idea  in  education,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  drew  a  number  of 


striking  illustrations  from  the  ex¬ 
amples  he  encountered  in  educational 
work  in  connection  with  the  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Miss  Elsie  Toles,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  the 
busiest  person  at  the  meeting,  but 
she  never  lost  poise,  was  always  ready 
to  give  assistance  and  advice,  and 
delivered  one  of  the  best  addresses  at 
the  general  session.  She  stressed  the 
improvement  in  school  certification 
and,  in  this  connection,  she  pointed 
out  that  in  one  state  only — Cali¬ 
fornia — are  teachers’  salaries  higher 
than  in  Arizona. 

Professor  A.  N.  Palmer,  of  all  over 
the  United  States,  Professor  Elizabeth 
S.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger- 
Raymond,of  San  Francisco  (the  “Pro¬ 
fessor”  title  was  printed  in  connection 
with  all  announcements  about  Mr. 
Palmer  and  Miss  Adams,  to  the  great 
joy  of  some  of  us  who  knew  how  it 
annoyed  them)  were  on  the  program 
for  some  seven  talks  each  and  were 
able  to  meet  all  the  commercial 
teachers  of  the  state  in  round-table 
discussions.  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Ste¬ 
wart,  president  of  the  illiteracy  com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  States;  Profes¬ 
sor  C.  G.  Sargent,  specialist  in  rural 
education;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  Professor  Wilford 
Aiken,  University  of  California,  and 
a  number  of  splendid  state  educators 
made  the  program  one  of  live  discus¬ 
sion  and  interest. 

The  commercial  teachers  are  or¬ 
ganized  in  Arizona  and  have  strong 
departments,  conduct  state  contests, 
and  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  vo¬ 
cational  education.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Michaels,  of  Phoenix,  is  the  Dean  of 
Commerce  in  the  state,  and  he  and 
the  commercial  teachers  from  all 
over  the  state  were  enthusiastic  over 
the  visit  paid  them  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
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Palmer  and  the  executives  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  These  good  friends 
were  ever  present  hosts  and  gave  the 
visiting  commercial  and  business  ex¬ 
perts  large  audiences  and  delightful 
entertainment. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Brown,  County  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Cochise  County,  was 
elected  president  for  1923;  Mrs. 
Ward  A.  Wheeler,  of  Prescott,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Mr.  Glen  S.  Perkins,  of 
Tucson,  treasurer. 

In  point  of  numbers  and  caliber  of 
visiting  educators,  the  1922  state 
meeting  was  the  best  in  the  history  of 
Arizona  and  compares  favorably  with 
the  conventions  held  in  states  of  ten 
times  the  population.  The  conduct 
of  the  meeting  and  courtesies  extended 
were  a  credit  to  the  efforts  of  the 
retiring  officers  and  the  Phoenix 
hosts. 

AAA 

Vocational  Education 
Associations 

Report  by  William  Bachrach 
HE  National  Society  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  and  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Association  of  the 
Middle  West,  two  of  the  strongest 
Vocational  Education  Associations  in 
the  country  maintaining. commercial 
sections,  held  their  jointJConvention 
in  Detroit  on  November* 29,  30,  and 
December  1  and  2. 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  Convention,  a  very- 
large  group  of  delegates  visited  the 
plants  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  and  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  These  organizations  rep¬ 
resent  the  very  latest  and  most 
modern  methods  of  efficient  office  and 
factory  management.  Those  dele¬ 


gates  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
arrive  in  Detroit  early  in  the  week 
were  taken  on  visits  to  the  schools. 

The  intermediate  high  schools  are 
featured  very  strongly  in  Detroit 
and  seem  to  be  serving  a  very  useful 
and  definite  purpose. 

On  Wednesday  evening  over  fifty 
commercial  educators  attended  the 
Commercial  Education  dinner  called 
by  Dr.  Glen  L.  Swiggett,  Specialist  in 
Commercial  Education  for  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education.  A  rich  program 
was  provided,  and  there  was  still 
sufficient  time  for  a  very  satisfactory 
discussion  of  the  problems  suggested 
by  the  speakers. 

Throughout  the  convention  some 
of  the  principal  items  of  interest  now- 
confronting  commercial  educators 
were  The  Content  of  the  Modern 
Four-Year  Commercial  High  School 
Course,  The  Training  of  Commercial 
Teachers,  and  The  Special  Attention 
Which  Should  Be  Given  To  Com¬ 
mercial  Pupils  in  Continuation 
Schools,  Evening  Schools  and  Part- 
.Time  Classes.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  different  methods  and 
courses  should  be  outlined  for  those 
w-ho  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  sit 
consecutively  in  day-time  classes  until 
their  school  education  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  completed. 

At  the  general  meetings  the  views 
expressed  by  such  well-known  edu¬ 
cators  as  Dr.  John  Dewey,  C.  A. 
Prosser,  L.  E.  Cooley,  and  Dr.  David 
Snedden  were  an  inspiration  to  the 
entire  membership. 

One  great  advantage  in  having 
commercial  educators  meet  with  vo¬ 
cational  educators  is  that  there  is  less 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
as  teachers  we  must  teach  children 
instead  of  subjects.  By  seeing  the 
other  fellow’s  point  of  view,  a  broad¬ 
ening  information  will  surely  be 
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brought  about  which  will  be  generally 
beiiehcial  to  teachers  as  well  as  pupils. 

-At  the  conclusion  of  the  convention 
it  was  voted  to  have  each  organization 
appoint  a  continuing  committee  to 
consider  further  the  possibilities  of 
amalgamation  of  all  societies  inter¬ 
ested  in  Vocational  Education.^ 

AAA 

New  York  State 

November  28.  1922 

Report  by  Wallace  W.  Renshaw 
FTER  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Denham,  principal  of 
the  Blodgett  Vocational  High  School, 
•Mr.  George  M.  York,  Professor  of 
Commercial  Education  in  the  New 
V'ork  State  College  for  Teachers,  gave 
a  most  instructive  talk  to  the  Com¬ 
mercial  section  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers’  Association,  on  the  teaching 
of  commercial  geography.  Professor 
York  advocates  the  problem  method, 
the  problem  to  be  very  directly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  everyday  life  of  the 
student.  He  deplores  the  fact  that 
the  subject  is  given  so  little  attention 
at  conventions,  and  that  stronger 
courses  are  not  offered  in  the  teacher¬ 
training  institutions.  At  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Terbush,  of  the 
Blodgett  Vocational  High  School, 
the  Section  adopted  the  motion  that 
one  year  be  made  the  minimum  course. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Raper,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration, 
Syracuse  University,  contributed  an 
inspiring  talk  on  the  business  man 
versus  the  school  man.  The  unusual 
business  man  wants  assistants  who 
think  deeply,  broadly,  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  on  his  problems;  the  un¬ 
usual  school  man  is  training  those  as¬ 
sistants. 

Professor  J.  O.  McKinsey,  Professor 


of  Accounting,  University  of  Chicago, 
made  the  startling  statement  that 
not  one  head  of  a  firm  or  big  executive 
ill  a  thousand  has  come  up  through 
the  accounting  department.  He  at¬ 
tributes  this  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping,  mechanical 
details  and  processes  are  emphasized 
at  the  expense  of  the  consideration  of 
the  transaction  in  terms  of  its  effect 
on  the  business. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given 
over  entirely  to  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tional  measurements  in  commercial 
subjects.  Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison, 
Specialist  in  Educational  Measure¬ 
ments,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Albany,  stressed  the  need  of  such 
measurements,  pointing  out  that  the 
relation  between  teachers’  estimates 
and  what  the  pupils  can  actually  do 
averages  between  .45  and  .52. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Wilkes,  State  Specialist 
in  Commercial  Education,  spoke 
briefly  of  the  bibliography  of  tests 
and  scales  in  commercial  subjects 
compiled  by  him  and  reproduced  at 
the  end  of  this  report. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Terrill  was  enthusiastically 
commended  on  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  profitable  meetings  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 

AAA 

National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English 

Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 

NE  of  the  most  potent  factors  at 
work  in  the  perfection  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  good  English  is  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Its 
influence  has  been  permeating  our 
educational  institutions  for  more 
than  a  decade  with  results  worthy 
the  careful  {Continued  on  page  158) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

'  On  Sundry  Topics 


Repetition  Practice  in 
Typing 

Repetition  practice  in  both 

shorthand  and  typewriting  has 
been  a  general  procedure  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  these  arts, 
because  it  was  seen  early  that  there 
was  some  connection  between  repeti¬ 
tive  operations  and  success  in  learn¬ 
ing.  For  this  reason  we  often  hear 
the  statement  that  “typewriting  is 
merely  practice."  As  we  all  know, 
however,  this  is  true  only  if  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  based  on  a  definite  plan  and  is 
carried  through  to  a  definite  goal. 
It  is  like  most  half-truths,  very 
deceptive.  Wrong  practice  leads 
nowhere;  right  practice  accomplishes 
results.  Repetition  practice  in  typing 
is  essential  if  accuracy  and  speed 
are  to  be  secured.  Practice  develops 
whatever  natural  coordinating  ability 
the  individual  has,  but  the  term  in 
typing  applies  to  the  quality,  not  the 
quantity. 

Dr.  Joseph  Collins,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  neurologist  of  New  York 
City,  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  golf 
in  Scribners'  Magazine,  gives  a  very 
interesting  analysis  of  this  question  of 
coordination,  which  applied  as  directly 
to  typewriting  as  it  does  to  golf.  He 
says: 

Exceptional  coordination  capacity  is  an  endow¬ 
ment,  not  a  gift  from  the  gods.  It  has  no  rela¬ 
tionship  to  intelligence,  that  is,  to  considerable 
degrees  of  intelligence.  In  reality,  some  high- 
grade  imbeciles  have  possessed  it  to  a  very  re¬ 
markable  degree,  as  is  shown  by  world-renowned 
pianists  and  dancers.  Anyone  can  be  taught  to 
dance,  but  comparatively  few  become  expert, 
even  though  they  devote  much  time  to  practice. 
It  is  very  much  the  same  way  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  language.  Many  linguists  may  have 
conspicuous  intelligence  and  distinguished  mental 


gifts,  but  many  examples  can  b-.'  cited  of  minds 
of  the  first  order  who  found  difficulty  in  acquiring 
a  foreign  language,  Emerson  for  example. 

Such  capacity  for  coordination  as  one  has  by 
endowment  may  be  enormously  added  to  by 
suitabl^practice  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  tissues 
are  plastic  and  the  unconscious  is  not  yet  a 
jungle  of  impressions  and  a  chaos  of  conflicts. 
Even  after  such  time,  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  intelligent  and  persistent  effort,  but  the  price 
that  one  has  to  pay  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
exorbitant. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  give  some 
definite  suggestions  for  acquiring  skill, 
the  most  important  of  which  is; 

Hit  the  balls  one  after  another  countless  times, 
with  force  adapted  to  the  drive,  and  approach, 
or  the  putt  until  the  stroke  becomes  uncon¬ 
scious. 

If  we  changed  this  to  read,  “Hit 
the  keys  for  different  words  embrac¬ 
ing  a  large  vocabulary  countless 
times,”  we  should  be  giving  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  would  lead  inevitably  to  skill 
in  typing.  Repetition  practice  in 
typing  may"  be  made  most  useful  by 
a  wise  selection  of  the  material  for  it. 
There  are  certain  words  in  the 
language  that  recur  with  great  fre¬ 
quency.  .A  comparatively  small  group 
of  these  makes  up  perhaps  half  of  all 
written  and  spoken  language.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  facility  is 
acquired  in  fingering  these — that  is, 
if  the  movements  used  in  executing 
these  have  been  transferred  to  the 
unconscious — both  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  in  writing  general  matter  will 
be  tremendously  augmented,  because 
the  frequently  recurring  words  will 
be  written  automatically.  Add  to 
these  the  frequent  letter  combinations 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  prefixes 
and  the  suffixes,  such  letter  sequences 
as  pr,  pi,  br,  pr,  and  so  on,  that 
occur  in  a  variety  of  words,  and  we 
have  the  basis  for  some  interesting 
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and  valuable  practice.  Unfortunately, 
repetition  practice  is  to  most  students 
dull,  monotonous,  and  performed  with¬ 
out  spirit.  This  arises  mainly  from 
not  having  an  interesting  motive.  It 
is  not  made  a  game. 

One  of  the  chief  interests  in  golf 
just  now  so  popular,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  one  is  constantly  playing 
against  himself.  He  is  attempting 
to  get  control  of  himself  and  coordi¬ 
nate  manual  and  mental  move¬ 
ment.  He  is  the  only  factor  in  the 
problem.  It  is  a  diabolically 
exasperating  but  fascinating  game, 
and  for  this  very  reason  it  arouses 
and  sustains  the  w'orth-while  player’s 
determination  to  succeed.  From  the 
mental  point  of  view,  at  least,  learning 
to  type  correctly  and  swiftly  has'all 
the  elements  of  golf,  but  some  in  a 
lesser  degree  and  others  in  a  more 
marked  degree.  The  places  we  are 
aiming  to  hit  are  fixed — and  there 
are  only  forty-tw’o  of  them!  The 
amount  of  power  to  be  delivered  is 
practically  the  same  in  all  cases,  but 
when  we  come  to  making  selections 
of  these  points  to  be  struck — and  at 
considerable  speed — we  run  into  an 
entirely  different  field,  but  a  tremen¬ 
dously  interesting  one. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  learn¬ 
ing  typing,  as  in  learning  golf,  is 
that  one  wants  "to  play  the  game” 
right  off  from  the  start.  We  w'ant  to 
dodge  the  effort  required  to  hold 
ourselves  down  to  a  definite  task. 
The  "sweat  of  the  face”  theory  is  only 
interesting  as  a  fictional  subject  or 
as  something  to  be  contemplated  in 
the  abstract. 

Rational  Typewriting  presents  a 
series  of  repetitive  practice  exercises 


that  cannot  be  improved  for  securing 
coordination.  They  are  intensive  and 
resultful,  if  attention  is  given  to  the 
technique.  That  is  why  it  is  taught 
in  a  majority  of  the  schools  in  the 
country  to-day.  How  to  stimulate 
interest  in  these  is  a  matter  that  should 
receive  the  earnest  attention  of  teach¬ 
ers.  It  has  been  done  in  many  schools 
by  competitive  tests;  by  playing  up 
the  beauties  of  executional  skill,  by 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
and  by  speed  contests  in  production. 
The  real  secret  of  getting  results  in 
typewriting  is  to  teach  it  instead  of 
letting  it  teach  itself. 

•F  +  + 

Treatment  of  Southpaws 

lyrR.  G.  G.  GUDMUNDSON,  su- 
pervisor  of  writing  in  the  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New'  Jersey,  schools,  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  training  left- 
handed  children  to  use  their  right 
hands  in  their  longhand  writing.  In 
June,  1919,  there  were  250  children 
writing  with  their  left  hands.  By 
June,  1922,  there  were  only  65,  in  spite 
of  a  large  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  pupils,  and  many  of  these  w'ere 
unable  to  change  because  of  some 
physical  defect,  or  because  the  par¬ 
ents  did  not  wish  to  have  any  attempt 
made  to  change. 

As  the  longhand  generally  taught 
in  the  schools  to-day  has  been  evolved 
from  many  years  of  writing  by  right- 
handed  persons,  it  is  only  natural 
that  anyone  attempting  to  write  in 
that  way  w'ith  the  left  hand  is  under 
a  handicap,  and  that  a  considerable 
effort  to  change  is  justified  by  the  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  which  can  thus  be 
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Rained.  This  applies  particularly  to  Elizabeth  are  another  proof  that  it  is 
(he  writing  of  shorthand,  where  the  possible  to  make  the  change  with  profit, 
amount  of  effort  and  the  time  con-  We  shall  be  interested  to  learn  of 
Slimed  in  writing  is  necessarily  of  cases  in  which  teachers  have  aided 
more  importance  than  it  is  in  long-  their  left-handed  shorthand  pupils  in 
hand.  The  results  attained  by  Mr.  learning  to  use  their  right  hands  for 
fiiidmundson  in  his  campaign  in  shorthand  writing. 

+  +  + 

Convention  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  155) 


consideration  of  those  now  engaged  in 
the  teaching  of  business  and  particular¬ 
ly  business  English.  The  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chattanooga  was  one  of  special 
interest  and  significance. 

Devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  better 
and  more  vigorous  type  of  expression, 
the  twelfth  annual  session  was  marked 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  the  masses.  The 
line  of  thought  dominating  the  various 
sessions  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  opening 
address  of  Dr.  Charles  Robert  Gaston, 
New  York  City,  who  served  the  Coun¬ 
cil  as  president  during  the  past  year: 

We  can  and  must  explicitly  teach  English 
for  work.  All  pupils  must  be  thoroughly  schooled 
for  work  as  well  as  for  leisure.  Mentality  is 
the  important  thing  in  spoken  English.  There 
must  be  power  to  communicate  ideas.  Even  the 
best  educated  take  freakish  delight,  however, 
in  perversion  of  words.  But  unless  we  are  to 
fall  into  chaos,  we  must  strive  for  some  standard 
of  exactness  in  speech.  Otherwise  our  democracy 
will  lack  the  focusing  power  of  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  used  and  appreciated  by  all. 

Dr.  Gaston  advocates  a  slogan  for 
all  English  teachers — one  that  will  de¬ 
velop  a  consciousness  of  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose.  “To  fit  the  Youth  for  Life,”  or 
“English  to  Serve,”  was  suggested. 
Continuing: 

The  changing  and  often  blundering  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  and  substance  of  English 
in  the  past  forty  years  has  been  partly  responsible 
for  our  diversified  aims.  Forty  years  ago  the 


existent  high  schools  kept  literature  separate 
from  composition.  There  followed  a  ireriod 
of  using  literature  as  a  basis  for  composition. 
Now  literature  is  again  taught  by  and  for  itself 
and  composition  by  and  for  itself.  Literature 
in  high  schools  is  studied  usually  in  courses  of 
ten  to  forty  weeks  in  length  and  composition 
similarly.  Complete  sei>aration  in  consecutive 
periods  of  weeks  or  terms  or  years  is  probably 
the  prevailing  practice. 

Whether  in  spite  of  our  teaching  or  because 
of  it,  reading  is  the  greatest  indoor  sport  of 
high  school  graduates.  It  is  the  chief  delight 
in  leisure  hours.  Still,  just  how  far  the  reading 
is  of  good  literature  is  a  question.  Some  think 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  English  course 
is  to  teach  good  literature  as  an  antidote  to 
trash.  The  school,  however,  cannot  shackle 
individual  taste.  The  school  can  only  guide. 
Away  from  school,  water  seeks  its  own  level. 
Just  as  in  outdoor  sports,  some  prefer  football 
to  golf,  so  indoors  some  readers  who  really  enjoy 
reading  prefer  detective  stories  to  stories  in 
the  Atlantic.  They  cannot  stomach  the  endings 
of  the  delicate  fingers  scattering  rose  leaves 
while  the  wan  face  turns  a  pensive  look  to  the 
maiden  aunt  and  the  slight  figure  twitches 
almost  imperceptibly  until  all  is  over  in  the 
sad  life. 

Dealing  with  an  educational  for¬ 
mula  quite  as  important  in  commercial 
subjects  as  in  English,  the  speaker 
said: 

If  we  are  to  educate  through  English  in  reading, 
speaking,  writing  for  the  best  adaptation  to  life 
situations  in  school  and  after  school,  we  must 
more  and  more  in  English  classes  group  together 
the  “forward”  pupils  as  well  as  the  “backward’’ 
pupils.  This  points  to  complete  separation 
in  literature  and  composition,  for  we  all  have 
seen  young  people  who  were,  farther  along  in 
skill  in  written  (.Continued  on  page  162) 
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Shorthand  Gymnastics 

By  W.  W.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

DECAUSE  of  the  greater  curvature  at  the  beginning  of  /,  the  sh,  ch,  or  / 
■L'  preceding,  merge  into  it  without  a  pause  or  angle.  In  the  second  line,  fil 
the  circle  into  the  turn  as  in  the  drill  for  pal. 


^ 


The  combinations  kv,  gv,  etc.,  are  simply  br,  bl,  etc.,  inverted.  The  count 
for  the  kv  drill  is  k-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10,  swinging  off  with  the  r,  and  following 
with  the  kv  combination  in  the  same  rhythm.  Use  the  same  count  for  the 
kf  and  gv  drills.  In  the  last  line,  fit  the  circle  snugly  into  the  turn.  The 
count  for  the  drill  is  k-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-v,  following  with  the  outline  kav  in  the 
same  rhythm. 


-y-y-y-y’ 

'y  y  'y  ^  'y'y  ^  'y  'y 

Note  that  the  gj  combination  is  the  jl  combination  inverted.  The*excess 
curvature  being  at,  the  end  of  gay,  it  merges  into  without  a  pause  ,or 
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angle.  The  count  for  the  drill  is  the  same  as  the  gv  drill.  In  the  second 
line,  the  count  is  the  same  as  in  the  kav  drill. 


/  -7  7  'T 


Note  how  the  fr,  ft,  combinations,  etc.,  resemble  the  longhand  letter  y. 
In  making  the /r  combination,  it  should  be  made  to  the  count  of  beats. 
Go  from  one  outline  to  the  next  without  any  pause  or  flourishes  in  the  air. 
In  the  last  line,  observe  how  the  circle  is  elongated  into  a  loop,  also  that  the 
circle  is  going  downward  before  it  crosses  the  /  into  the  1. 


(L.  <L  <L  cL 


In  the  kp,  kb  combinations,  etc.,  the  count  is  k-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10,  swinging 
down  w’ith  the  P  on  the  completion  of  the  count  of  10,  following  w'ith  the  kp 
combination  in  the  same  rhythm. 

In  the  kap  combination  we  again  have  a  loop.  Turn  this  upside  down 
and  see  the  result. 
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The  circle  before  or  after  the  downward  stroke  needs  little  attention  if 
you  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  circle  joinings  to  the  forward  strokes.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  circle  before  the  stroke  should  strike  directly  aw^ay  from  the 
stroke.  The  count  is  al-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-0-v,  following  with  the  av  combination 
in  the  same  rhythm. 


The  circle  after  the  stroke  should  strike  directly  at  the  stroke. 

The  count  is  p-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-a,  following  w'ith  the  outline  pa  in  the  same 
rhythm. 

6  C  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

c)  ^ 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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Convention  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  158) 
composition  than  in  assimilation  of  literature, 
and  vice  versa.  It  obviously  points,  too,  to  differ¬ 
entiation  in  minor  aims  with  different  groups,  but 
emphasizes  the  need  for  a  great  overmaster, 
ing  aim. 

More  and  more,  too,  we  must  use  the  social 
method  in  our  teaching.  By  division  of  the  class 
into  social  groups  working  together  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  end,  we  develop 
good  team  work,  adjustments  of  individual 
pupils  to  the  desires  of  the  majority,  {>ersonal 
qualities  of  leadership  and  initiative,  powers 
of  self-control  and  self-management,  ability 
of  the  individual  to  accomplish  a  given  part 
of  an  enterprise  on  time  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Naturally  enough,  the  usefulness  of 
the  Council  has  become  international 
in  scope.  One  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  Chattanooga  offered  co¬ 
operation  with  a  Hritish  committee 
headed  by  the  poet  laureate  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Robert  Bridges,  Lord  Balfour, 
and  Sir  Henry  New'bolt,  in  promoting 
a  campaign  for  the  improvement  of 
spoken  English.  It  is  expected  that  a 
program  of  international  cooperation 
will  be  effected.  Could  a  more  far- 
reaching  movement  for  the  restoration 
of  the  beauties  and  efficacy  of  the 
mother  tongue  be  put  into  action! 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
.not  followed  the  progress  of  this 
organization,  a  familiarity  with  and  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  its  activities 
is  suggested.  The  English  Journal  is 
a  splendid  medium  to  this  end.  The 
work  of  the  Council  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  be  of  still  greater  inter¬ 
est,  headed  as  it  is  by  that  champion 
of  forceful  expression.  Dr.  J.  W.  Sear- 
son,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

AAA 

This  American  Shorthand  Teacher 
goes  to  press  before  the  report  of  the 
big  Christmas  Convention  at  Chicago 
is  completed.  You  will  hear  about 
it  in  detail  next  month. 


Leaders  in  Education 

in  Idaho 

.  By  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Raymond 

T  DAHO,  one  of  the  most  progressive 
-*■  states  in  commercial  education  in 
the  United  States,  conducts  training 
classes  for  teachers  in  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Moscow  and  in  the  Idaho 
Technical  Institute  at  Pocatello.  The 
school  directory  lists  the  officers  of 
the  six  commercial  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions  as  follows: 

\uRTH  Iuahu  Co.mmercial  Tkachkks' 
.\SSOClATION 

Mrs.  L.  Dickinson,  Mullan,  President 

Maude  Wright,  Priest  River,  Secretary-Treasurer 

North  Central  Commercial  Teachers’ 

.\SSOClATION 

T.  L.  Caultas,  Lewiston,  President 

L.  D.  Jacks,  Craigmont,  Vice-President 

Tliea  Melby,  Clarkston  (Wash.),  Secretary- 
Treasurer 

South  Central  Commercial  Teachers’ 

,\SSOCIATION 

D.  A.  Hiles,  Bliss.  President 

M.  L.  Pearson.  Hler,  Vice-President 
Clara  Beck,  Gooding,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Eastern  Idaho  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association 

C.  C.  Windsor,  Idaho  Falls,  President 
Clara  Sponheim,  Idaho  Falls,  Vice-President 
W.  F.  Heyrend,  Rigby,  Secretary 
.\nnie  Cooper,  St.  Anthony,  Treasurer 

Southwestern  Idaho  Co.mmercial  Teachers’ 
Association 

Mrs.  Florence  Cornell,  Caldwell,  President 
Alice  West,  Fruitland,  Secretary 
B.  R.  King,  Cambridge,  Treasurer 

Southeastern  Idaho  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association 

Carolyn  Overstreet,  Blackfoot,  President 
Charles  R.  Spiller,  Pocatello,  Vice-President 
('lare  M.  Preuhs,  Montpelier,  Secretary 
S.  Cyril  Clarke,  Paris,  Treasurer 

Idaho  is  justly  proud  of  the  new 
State  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Miss  Ann  Brewington,  and  its 
first  Supervisor,  Mrs.  Lesetta  Erickson, 
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who  resigned  recently  to  join  the  experience  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
laculty  of  Boston  University.  Miss  cago,  and  is  a  woman  of  marked  tact 
Brewington  gained  her  training  and  and  ability. 


+  +  + 

Straight  Lines  or  Curves 

From  the  “Gregg  Shorthand  Magazine,”  London 


Mr.  J.  SASNOWIK,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  one  of  the  most  loyal 
iriends  of  the  Gregg  Movement  in 
this  country  (England),  has  called  our 
attention  to  some  interesting  excerpts 
from  a  recent  article  in  John  o'  Lon¬ 
don's  Weekly,  which  appeared  under 
the  title,  “Efficiency — the  Little  Things 
that  Count.” 

One  of  the  superior  features  claimed 
tor  Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  curvilinear 
motion,  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  system. 
The  old,  old  argument 
in  opposition  to  this, 
is  that  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points  is  a  straight  line,  that 
straight  lines  are  therefore  more  rapid 
than  curves,  and  that  consequently 
scraight  lines  are  more  valuable  than 
curves  for’  the  purposes  of  rapid 
shorthand  writing. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  above- 
mentioned  article  has  to  say  on  the 
question  of  straight  lines  versus  curves: 


Straightest 
Distance 
Between  Two 
Points? 


It  will  be  news  to  most  people  that  we  have 
to-day  an  institution  established  in  London 
which  goes  by  the 
Curved  Movements  somewhat  terrific  title 
Proved  More  Rapid  of  National  Institute  of 
Industrial  Psychology. 

The  aim  of  the  institute  is  to  develop  the 
human  side  of  industry.  We  have  done  every¬ 
thing  in  the  past  to  get  the  most  out  of  dumb 
machines,  but  have  not  done  so  much  to  get 
the  most  out  of  sentient  operators. 

Skilled  and  trained  psychologists  are  sent  to 
factory  and  workshop,  to  study  the  mental  state 
of  the  workers  and  make  reports. 

While  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 


is  a  straight  tine,  the  investigators  have  found  that 
curved  movements  of  the  hands,  though  longer  than 
straight  movements,  may  be  quicker  in  the  end.  .  .  , 
Workers  were  trained  by  the  investigators  to  follow 
curved  paths  and  natural  rhythms  instead  of  straight 
lines,  and  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent  output 
was  obtained,  far  less  effort  resulting. 

These  quotations  furnish  the  most 
striking  corroboration  of  the  Gregg 
contention  that 
Curvilinear  predominance  o  f 

Motion  Pre-  curvilinear  motion 

dominant  in  is  a  principle  of 

Gregg  Shorthand  great  value.  It 
should  be  noted 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Psychology  is  an  entirely  disinter¬ 
ested  body.  “Our  one-year-old  N.  I. 
I.  P.  is  not  a  profit-making  concern, 
but  is  scientific  and  truly  philan¬ 
thropic.”  And  its  conclusion,  reached 
after  strictly  scientific  investigation, 
is  that  curved  motions  are  easier, 
fluenter,  and  more  rapid  than  straight 
movements. 

Gregg  advocates  should  note  one 
further  point.  In  fast  writing  short¬ 
hand  notes  be- 
Curves  Superior  come  somewhat 
For  Shorthand  distorted.  One 
cannot  distort  a 
straight  line  without  destroying  its 
identity,  while  curves  can  be  dis¬ 
torted  to  a  much  greater  extent 
without  their  identity  being  impaired. 
It  follows  that  curved  strokes  are  su¬ 
perior  to  straight  lines  for  stenographic 
purposes,  and  that  a  curvilinear 
system  is  superior  to  one  in  which 
straight  lines  have  the  preponderance. 
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tto  Shorthand  Plates  in 

Th»  GREGG  WRITER 


Opportunity  Is  Plentiful  in 
A  merica 

From  ’‘Succeeding  With  What  You  Have” 

By  Charles  M.  Schwab 

(Copyright,  t$17,  bg  the  Centura  Companj/) 

For  thirty-six  years  I  have  been 
moving  among  working  men  in  what 
is  now  the  biggest  branch  of  American 
industry,  the  steel  business.  In*®  that 
time  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
watch  most  of  the  present  leaders  rise 
from  the  ranks.  These  men,  I  am 
convinced,  are®*  not  natural  prodigip. 
They  won  out  by  using  normal  brains 
to  think  beyond  their  manifest  daily 
duty. 

American  industry  is  spilling  over 
with  men  who  *®  started  life  even  with 
the  leaders,  wdth  brains  just  as  big, 
with  hands  quite  as  capable.  And 
yet  one  man  emerges  from  the  mass, 
rises**®  sheer  above  his  fellows;  and 
the  rest  remain. 

The  men  w’ho  miss  success  have  two 
general  alibis:  “I'm  not  a  genius" 
is  one;  the  other**®  “There  aren’t  the 
opportunities  to-day  there  used  to 
be.” 

Neither  excuse  holds.  The  first  is 
beside  the  point;  the  second  is 
altogether  wrong. 

The  thing*®*  that  most  people  call 
“genius”  I  do  not  believe  in.  That  is, 
1  am  sure  that  few  successful  men  are 
so-called  “natural  geniuses.” 

There**®  is  not  a  man  in  power  at 
our  Bethlehem  steel  works  to-day 
who  did  not  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  w'ork  his  way  up,  round  ***  by 
round,  simply  by  using  his  head  and 
his  hands  a  little  more  freely  and  a 
little  more  effectively  than  the  men 
beside  him.  The**®  fifteen  men  in 
direct  charge  of  the  plants  were 
selected  not  because  of  some  startling 
stroke  of  genius  but  because,  day  in 
and  day  out,*®*  they  were  doing  little 


unusual  things — thinking  beyond  their 
jobs. 

Most  talk  about  “super-geniuses” 
is  nonsense.  I  have  found  that  when 
“stars”  drop  out,**®  their  departments 
seldom  suffer.  And  their  successors 
are  merely  men  who  have  learned  by 
application  and  self-discipline  to  get 
full  production  from  an  average,®*® 
normal  brain. 

The  inventor,  the  man  with  a 
unique,  specialized  talent,  is  the  only 
real  super-genius.  But  he  is  so  rare 
that  he  needs®*®  no  consideration  here. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  surest  way 
to  qualify  for  the  job  just  ahead  is  to 
work  a  little  harder  than®®*  any  one 
else  on  the  job  one  is  holding  down. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  an  instance  where 
misfortune  hit  a  man  because  he 
worked®*®  overtime.  I  know  lots 
of  instances  where  it  hit  men  who  did 
not.  Misfortune  has  many  cloaks. 
Much  more  serious  than  physical  in¬ 
jury  is  the®**  slow,  relentless  blight 
that  brings  standstill,  lack  of  advance¬ 
ment,  final  failure. 

Captains  of  industry  are  not  hunt¬ 
ing  money.  America  is  heavy  with  it. 
They  are**®  seeking  brains — special¬ 
ized  brains — and  faithful,  loyal  service. 
Brains  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  those  who  furnish  the  capital. 

The  man  who*®*  attracts  attention 
is  the  man  who  is  thinking  all  the 
time,  and  expressing  himself  in  little 
ways.  It  is  not  the  man  who  tries  to**® 
dazzle  his  employer  by  doing  the 
theatrical,  the  spectacular. 

If  a  young  man  entering  industry 
were  to  ask  me  for  advice,  I  w'ould 
say:  “Don’t®**  be  afraid  of  imperilling 
our  health  by  giving  a  few  extra 
ours  to  the  company  that  pays  your 
salary.  Don’t  be  reluctant  about 
putting  on®*®  overalls!  Bare  hands 
grip  success  better  than  kid  gloves.” 
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Nothing  is  so  plentiful  in  America 
as  opportunity.  There  are  more  jobs 
for  forceful  men  than®“  there  are 
forceful  men  to  fill  them.  Whenever 
the  question  comes  up  of  buying  new 
works  we  never  consider  whether  we 
can  make  the  works‘^‘  pay.  That  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  if  we  can  get 
the  right  man  to  manage  them. 

.All  successful  employers  of  labor 
are  stalking  men  who**®  do  the  unusual, 
men  who  think,  men  who  attract 
attention  by  performing  more  than  is 
expected  of  them.  These  men  have 
no  difficulty  in  making***  their  worth 
felt.  They  stand  out  above  their 
fellows  until  their  superiors  cannot  fail 
to  see  them.  (642) 

Anne  Lee — Peacemaker 

By  Helen  Moriarly 

(Continued  fntm  iht  Uecmnbtr  i«tu€) 

McCort  would  have  been  surprised, 
too,  if  he  had  witnessed  the  meeting 
between  Reams  and'*^*  Miss  Hem- 
steger. 

“It’s  all  right.  Gene,”  he  told  her 
as  she  entered.  “You’re  hired.” 

She  stared  at  him.  “Who  said  so?” 
she  demanded. 

“I  say*"®®  so.  I’m  the  new — some- 
thing-or-other-around  here,”  with  a 
comical  grimace.  “I  told  Anne  Lee, 
didn’t  1,  that  I’d  get  her  job?  But*  ** 

I  didn’t  expect  to  get  two  or  three 
others  besides.  However,  as  I  re¬ 
marked  before,  you’re  hired.  Take 
off  your  hat  and  get  to  work.”*"*® 

“But,”  began  the  young  woman, 
somewhat  bewildered,  “w'hat  about 
the  salary — I’d  like  to  know — ” 

“Trust  me  for  that,”  Reams  inter¬ 
rupted.  “I  have  a  plan.****  You 
work  for  a  week,  and  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  I  don’t  tell  you  that  you’re 
to  get  a  hundred  and  fifty*’'®®  a  month, 
you  can  quit.  Do  you  get  me?  No 
.Anne  Lee  business  about  this  job 
again.” 

Miss  Hemsteger  went  to  work  and 
so  did*^**  Shorty  Reams.  It  took 
less  than  three  days  for  the  Secretary 
to  discover  that  he  had  at  last  secured 


a  fine  stenographer.  Also,  as  he***® 
observed,  she  had  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  routine  work  and  was  able 
to  make  herself  generally  useful.  At 
least  Shorty  seemed  to  be  making 
excellent  good****  use  of  her  services 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  things 
were  running  smoothly.  Apparently 
there  wasn’t  a  hitch  anywhere.  Mc¬ 
Cort  began  to  congratulate**®®  himself. 
Now  he  could  settle  down  to  his  work 
without  all  this  extraneous  bother 
with  petty  office  worries.  It  certainly 
was  a  great  piece  of*®**  good  luck  to 
get  Shorty  back! 

That  valuable  young  man 
approached  him  at  the  end  of  a  w’eek. 

“How  do  you  like  Miss  Hemsteger?” 
he***®  inquired  casually. 

“Fine!”  heartily.  “She’s  taking 
hold,  isn’t  she?” 

“Yes,  she’s  a  good  worker  and  she 
grasps  things  quickly.” 

“I  noticed  that,”  McCort  said. 
“Helps****  you  a  lot,  doesn’t  she?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  We’ve  got  things 
pretty  well  in  shape  now.  But  I’m 
glad  you  like  her  work,  Gerry.  1 
consider*®®®  her  cheap  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty.” 

Gerald’s  jaw  fell.  “What  are  you 
talking  about?  I  told  you  a  hundred 
a  month,  didn’t  I?” 

Shorty*®*^  looked  mildly  surprised. 
“1  couldn’t  get  her  for  a  hundred. 
Besides  you  told  me  1  was  to  do  the 
hiring.” 

“I  know,”  irritably.  “But  good*®’® 
heavens,  man,  1  didn’t  tell  you  to 
pay  extravagant  wages  to — to  a  green 
hand!” 

Shorty  set  his  jaw.  “She’s  no  green 
hand.  Look  at*®  *  the  work  she  does 
and  the  way  she’s  taken  hold!  But 
it’s  up  to  you — if  you  want  a  cheaper 
stenographer.  She  won’t  work  for**®® 
less.” 

Gerald  still  looked  grim  but 
thoughtful.  “She  is  ^ood,”  he 
admitted.  Then  unwillingly,  “1  sup¬ 
pose  you’re  right.”  But  he  turned 
back  to  his  work****  rather  glumly. 
His  department  was  certainly  forging 
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ahead  as  far  as  expenses  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

“But  if  you’re  not  satisfied — ’’ 
came  from  Shorty  suggestively. 

McCort  looked***®  around  at  him, 
grinning  feebly.  “Are  these  the 
methods  that  you  and  your  father 
fell  out  about?”  he  wanted  to  know. 

“Something.”  And  Shorty  grinned 
**’*  back  at  his  chief  cheerfully.  “No 
short-change,  antiquated  methods  for 
me,  I  advised  him.  Can’t  do  business 
that  way  nowadays — ” 

“I’ll  say  you  can’t,”**®®  growled 
(ierald.  “Not  with  you  around.” 
But  as  Shorty  went  out  with  colors 
discreetly  flying,  McCort’s  thoughts 
had  circled  to  Anne  Lee.  “I  suppose 
we****  short  changed  her,”  he  reflected 
remorsefully.  He  rang  for  Miss 
Hemsteger,  wishing  with  all  his  heart 
that  the  last  few  months  might  be 
blotted  out***®  and  that  Anne  Lee 
would  enter  in  her  old  bright  capable 
way. 

Anne  Lee  had  been  with  the  Grant 
By-Products  when  Gerald  McCort 
went****  to  work  there,  a  raw  boy  of 
twenty-one.  She  was  only  eighteen,  but 
she  had  already  had  a  year’s  experience 
in  business,  and  she  had**®®  helped  him 
in  numerous  ways.  He  was  clever  and 
had  forged  ahead,  always  encouraged 
by  Anne  Lee  to  study,  to  work,  to 
master  the  intricacies****  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  until  at  thirty-two  he  found 
himself  Secretary  of  the  Company 
and  head  of  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment.  He  had  not  realized  until***® 
Anne  Lee  left  that  he  was  only  the 
nominal  head.  She  knew  the  stock 
better  than  he  did  and  could  always 
tell  him  to  a****  box  how  much  of 
anything  was  required.  In  fact,  she 
was  authorized  to  and  did  a  certain 
portion  of  the  buying  herself,  and  she 
knew**®®  just  when  and  how  to  buy. 
And  she  had  a  “stand-in”  with  the 
purchasing  agents  that  was  worth 
money  to  her  company.  They  gave**** 
her  pointers  and  opportunities  that 
she  was  very  careful  to  take  advantage 
of,  and  she  had  never  had  occasion 
to  regret  her  actions. 


Not  so***®  McCort.  He  was  some¬ 
times  acutely  impatient  at  what  he 
considered  the  airs  of  those  brisk 
young  men  with  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  do  business****  now  when  he  wanted 
anything.  The  way  they  had  of 
radiating  efficiency  and  of  fairly  | 
dripping  with  quotations  on  every¬ 
thing  you  might  possibly  need  in**®®  | 

the  next  hundred  years,  irritated 
him  for  some  obscure  reason,  the 
expression  of  which  always  made  Anne 
laugh. 

“You’re  a  reactionary,  Gerald. 
That’s  what’s  the****  matter  with 
you,”  she  told  him  teasingly.  “Your 
first  thought  about  anything  new  is 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  i 
about  it.” 

“Not  at  all!”***®  indignantly.  “I’m 
for  progress  every  time.  I’ll  admit 
I’m  a  little  conservative  maybe,”  he 
added  stiffly  under  Anne  Lee’s  open 
smile. 

“Just  because  an  idea’s****  new  is 
no  reason  it’s  super-excellent.  You 
remember  that  old  saw: 

“  ‘Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new 
is  tried 

Nor  yet  the**®®  last  to  lay  the  old 
aside’ — ” 

Anne  broke  in  irreverently:  “You 
can’t  run  a  business  nowadays  with 
old  saws!  And  don’t  worry,  Gerald. 
You’ll  never****  be  the  ‘first  by  whom 
the  new  is  tried’ — not  for  a  while 
anyhow.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  McCort  said 
aggrievedly.  “Look  at  this  office.***® 
Isn’t  it  up-to-date?  And  well 
equipped?  And  well  organized?” 
fixing  Anne  Lee  with  a  reproachful 
eye  at  each  interrogation.  “We’ve 
tried  everything,  haven’t**  *  we?”  • 

A  queer  look  had  come  over  Anne  | 
Lee’s  face — it  puzzled  him  then  and 
he  was  recalling  it  now — a  questioning, 
wistful,  hurt  look.**®® 

“Yes,  I  believe  you  have  tried 
pretty  near  everything,”  she  had 
replied  quietly;  and  that  had  seemed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 
In****  the  light  of  recent  happenings 
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he  thought  he  could  correctly  interpret 
the  strange  expression  on  the  girl’s 
face.  Who  had  organized  the  office, 
demanded  proper*’*®  equipment  and 
brought  things  up-to-date?  Who 
but  Anne  Lee!  And  he  had  had  the 
colossal  nerve  to  take  the  credit  for 
it  before*”*  her  very  face!  No  wonder 
she  had  looked  at  him  so  queerly. 
N'ot  only  that,  but  her  services  had 
l)een  taken  for  granted  and  they**®® 
had  not  even  seen  to  it  that  she  was 
properly  paid.  "Yes,  I  believe  you 
have  tried  pretty  near  everything,”  she 
had  said,  sadly,  as*****  he  could  see  now. 
‘‘Everything  but  raise  the  salary  of 
the  person  who  did  the  work,'  he 
^'roaned  to  himself. 

"But  why  can’t  she  let*"*®  us  make 
it  up  to  her?”  he  reflected  irritably,  as 
Miss  Hemsteger  waited  with  her  well- 
sharpened  pencil  poised  expectantly. 
‘‘She  needn’t  be  so  darn**’*  stiff¬ 
necked  about  it!”  he  growled  aloud. 

“I  beg  your  pardon?”  said  the 
stenographer,  manifestly  surprised. 

"Oh!”  McCort  flushed.  Had  he 
been  thinking  aloud?  “I**®®  guess — I 
was  thinking  about  Anne  Lee,”  he 
stammered.  "Left  rather  suddenly 
and — I  suppose  you’ve  heard  about 
her  around  here?” 

Miss  Hemsteger  smiled  quietly.*®** 
‘‘I  haven’t  heard  much  of  anything 
else.  She  must  have  been  very 
popular  as  well  as  efficient.” 

McCort  sighed.  "She  was  a 
wonder,”  was  all*®*®  he  said;  but  Miss 
Hemsteger  told  herself  with  an  inward 
chuckle  that  he  needn’t  look  so 
dejected  about  that.  "Ready?  H-m. 
Aspinwall,  Jackson  and  Co.*®’*  Dear 
Sirs:  .  .  .” 

It  was  strange,  all  things  considered, 
what  a  void  Anne  Lee  left  in  the 
office  of  the  Grant  By-Products 
Company.  It  is*®®®  bromidic  to  say 
that  no  one  is  so  important  that  his 
place  cannot  be  filled.  Anne’s  place 
ivas  filled.  At  least  her  work  was 
being*®**  done  by  several  different 
people,  but  she  herself  was  still  being 
missed.  Every  day  something  came 
up  that  brought  her  name  into  the 


conversation.  “If*®*®  Anne  Lee  were 
here  now,  she’d  know.”  "Wouldn’t 
Anne  Lee  enjoy  that?”  "Anne  Lee 
had  that  at  her  fingertips,” — from  the 
men.  And  from  the*®’*  girls:  "Heav¬ 
ens,  if  Anne  Lee  saw  this  letter — ” 
"There  used  to  be  some  work  done 
here  when  Anne  Lee  was  here.”  And 
so  on. 

That  everyone*’®®  called  her  Anne 
Lee  was  no  indication  of  a  lack  of 
proper  dignity  on  her  part.  If  it 
was  natural  to  call  her  Anne  Lee*’**  it 
was  also  natural  to  do  as  she  said,  to 
wait  on  her  commendatory  smile,  or 
to  accept  her  opinion  as  the  last  word. 
Where*’*®  she  was  concerned  there 
appeared  to  be  no  petty  jealousies. 
Sooner  or  later  every  one  in  the  office 
went  to  her  for  counsel  or  comfort,*”* 
whether  about  office,  home,  or  love 
difficulties.  In  the  matter  of  lovers’ 
quarrels  alone  she  was  credited  with 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon;  and  it  was**®® 
rumored  that  harassed  young  married 
men  had  consulted  her  anent  certain 
unreasonable,  and  to  the  dull  mascu¬ 
line  mind,  mysterious  phases  of 
wifely  conduct.  In  short,****  from 
the  President,  D.  A.  Grant,  down  to 
the  office  boys,  Anne  Lee  was  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  all  difficulties, 
the  unprejudiced  ally,***®  the  faithful 
confidant.  If  the  girls,  in  the  midst 
of  their  admiring  regard,  sometimes 
wondered  vaguely  "how  she  did  it,” 
they  found  no  answer  forthcoming.**’* 

But  the  answer  was,  in  truth,  very 
simple.  In  addition  to  being  blessed 
with  that  rare  gift,  personal  magne¬ 
tism,  Anne  was  likewise  dowered  with 
heart,**®®  sympathy,  and  understand¬ 
ing,  and  because  of  these  the  riddle  of 
the  human  mind  was  to  her  measur¬ 
ably  easy  of  solution.  No  textbook 
knowledge  of****  psychology  was  hers. 
In  fact  she  had  no  academic  knowledge 
of  psychology  at  all;  but  she  had  come 
to  know  people  and  to  love  them,***® 
with  their  groping  hearts,  their  fool¬ 
ish,  fumbling  good  intentions;  their 
dreams  and  ideals,  their  high  aspira¬ 
tions  and  broken  intents,  all  the  en¬ 
dearing  qualities  of  man**’*  that  keep 
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the  world  sweet  despite  the  constant 
fermentation  of  evil  in  it.  The  way 
Anne  put  it  to  herself  was  that  she 
liked  people.*^®®  Naturally  enough, 
then,  they  responded  in  kind. 

So,  by  reason  of  her  engaging 
personality,  it  might  be  said  that 
Anne  Lee  occupied  an  unique  posi¬ 
tion”*®  in  the  scheme  of  things  at 
the  Grant  By-Products  Company, 
and  the  void  left  when  she  went  away 
was  large  and  conspicuous.  Shorty 
Reams”®®  and  Miss  Hemsteger  might 
do  good  work  and  accomplish  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  far  as  some  of  the 
departments  were  concerned,  but  they 
couldn’t  take  Anne”'®  Lee’s  place 
nor  correct  the  disorganization  in 
certain  quarters. 

Unity  no  longer  had  a  place  among 
the  office  force.  Did  a  department 
manager,  under  the*®®®  stress  of  worry 
or  late  hours  or  what  not,  speak  with 
undue  sharpness  to  his  stenographer, 
what  was  to  prevent  her,  Anne  Lee’s 
moral  force*®*®  being  non-existent,  to 
“sass  him  back  good  and  plenty”? 
Of  course  he  couldn’t  understand 
it,  no  more  than  he  understood 
why  he  himself  failed*®*®  to  smooth 
things  over  by  some  sort  of  an 
apology. 

Thus  dissensions  ebbed  and  flowed 
and  petty  bickerings  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  More*®'®  or  less 
annoyed  all  the  time  the  depart¬ 
ment  heads  wondered  what  on 
earth  had  gotten  into  the  ste¬ 
nographers;  and  these,  resentful  and 
suspicious  of  the**®®  new  atmosphere, 
went  at  their  work  in  a  spirit  of  sullen 
protest  that  was  anything  but  con¬ 
ducive  to  excellence  of  performance, 
or,  by  the  same***®  token,  to  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light.  Once  known  as  the 
pleasantest  place  in  town  in  which  to 
work,  the  office  of  the  Grant  By- 
Products  Company**®®  bade  fair  to 
become  quite  as  notorious  in  the 
other  direction.  And  Miss  Hem¬ 
steger,  with  all  her  efficiency,  was 
powerless  to  effect  the  needed 
reform.  (3675) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Vocabulary  Drills 

I.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  an¬ 
nual  benevolent  fund  received  from 
the  congregation  of  the  church?  The 
employer  drove  his  automobile  up  the 
boulevard  to*®  the  wholesale  house 
where  the  flour  salesman  made  his 
headquarters.  The  obedient  secre¬ 
tary  sent  the  coupon  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  messenger.  What 
reason®®  can  you  give  for  not  sending 
the  manuscript  to  the  attorney  before 
six  o’clock?  Her  English  husband,  be¬ 
ing  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  cast 
his*®  first  vote  on  last  election  day. 
Engage  yourself  in  the  earnest  study 
of  the  rules  of  punctuation  and  put 
them  into  practice.  The  accident 
was*®®  due  to  the  ignorance  and 
negligence  of  the  executive  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  driving  the  car  at  that 
time.  The  helpless  passenger, 
though  in  danger,**®  refused  to  be 
moved  from  the  dangerous  position. 
Another  anxious  delegate  made  her 
appearance  at  the  institution.  You 
may  write  vocabulary  words  to  illus¬ 
trate  all*®®  the  horizontal  consonants. 
The  sight  of  Old  Glory  strengthened 
the  volunteer  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  architect  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  prices**®  of  iron  and  other 
materials  given  in  the  catalog  and, 
therefore,  he  would  not  approximate 
the  cost  of  the  building.  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  your  work  and*®®  yourself 
can  be  overcome  by  perseverance  and 
hard  study.  The  legislator  was  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  earnest  support  given  him 
by  the  public  during  the  last**®  cam¬ 
paign  for  election.  The  property 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  Anna  How¬ 
ard,  deceased,  was  sold  at  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  because  of  its  situation 
and  desirable*®®  location  for  business 
purposes.  (254) 

II.  The  parcel  and  the  letter  con¬ 
taining  the  inclosure  were  sent  to  the 
manager  at  the  warehouse.  The  admin¬ 
istrator  withdrew  his  application  for 
the  position.  The*®  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  will  result  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  abundant  crop  of  corn.  The 
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evidence  given  by  the  deponent  led  to 
a‘®  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 
You  will  find  the  crucible  in  tW  labo¬ 
ratory  where  the  amalgamation  process 
may  be  carried  on  with  no  disadvan¬ 
tage  to’*  any  one.  She  was  really  pro¬ 
voked  because  she  lost  the  handker¬ 
chief  for  which  she  paid  a  quarter  at 
the  variety  store  where  various  articles 
could‘®®  be  bought  very  economically. 
The  benignant  and  benevolent  old  lady 
received  a  cordial  welcome  upon  her 
return  to  the  United  States,  after 
many  years  of***  absence.  Instead  of 
gaining  health  after  the  operation, 
serious  complications  may  develop 
if  you  fail  to  fulfill  the  doctor’s  orders. 
Uo  you  intend  to  attempt**®  to  prove 
that  the  messenger  was  a  witness  to 
the  automobile  accident  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  boulevard  in  front  of  the 
democratic  headquarters  on  the*’* 
night  of  the  tenth  of  November?  His 
approval  of  the  procedure  led  to  dis¬ 
aster.  Enormous  profits  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  corporation  to  its 
stockholders.  In*®®  your  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  please 
designate  the  time  and  place  at  which 
the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  will 
be  held***  so  that  there  may  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding.  The  servant  gave  an 
incoherent  account  of  the  robbery. 
We  have  heard  rumors  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  a**®  stock  dividend  will  be 
declared  shortly.  Modern  methods 
must  be  used  to  insure  success  in 
business.  (266) 

Supplementary  Lesson  Drills — III 

LESSON  IX 

•Mr.  James  Monroe 

.\ugusta,  Maine 
Dear  Sir: 

We  are  complying  with  your  sug¬ 
gestion  and  we  are  writing  our  agent 
at  Troy  to  call  on  Mr.**  Jones  and  give 
him  rates  on  insurance.  We  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  this  favor  and 
we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  obtain  this*® 
l)usiness. 

We  are  working  out  a  new  plan  and 


when  we  get  it  in  shape  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  it.  You  might’*  then 
care  to  handle  our  line  along  with  your 
life  work. 

We  believe  the  advantages  of  this 
plan  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
company.*®® 

Very  cordially  yours,  (10.^) 
LESSON  X 

Wherewith,  devoted,  evermore,  ev¬ 
ergreen,  celebrated,  indicator,  outcry, 
observer,  .strike,  entitled,  8%  per  an¬ 
num,  7%,  89c,  90  degrees,  a  hundred*^ 
dollars,  poorer,  user,  outlay,  afterclap, 
acknowledged,  197,000,  several  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  blight,  contiguous.  (41) 

Our  house  will  allow  you  a  discount 
of  15%  on  all  goods  purchased  during 
January,  February  and  March.  The 
thermometer  stood  14  degrees**  below 
zero  this  morning.  When  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  take  the  examination  in  al¬ 
gebra  and  geometry?  The  outlay 
necessary  for  such  a  plan  would  be*® 
enormous.  (51) 

LESSON  XI 

To  sail,  to  become,  to  report,  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  out  of  the  city,  I  am 
sorry  to  report,  details  of  the  business, 
able  to  know,**  we  hope  that,  in  order 
to  be,  1  would  like  to  see,  in  reference 
to  this.  Dear  Miss,  from  house  to 
house,  piece  by  piece,*®  song  after 
song,  as  wide  as,  early  remittance, 
my  dear  friend,  I  want  to  see,  they 
will  not  be  able.  (69) 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  be  with  us  at  that  time,  but 
in  your  absence  I  shall  do**  everything 
in  my  power  to  make  the  play  a  suc¬ 
cess.  She  had  been  here  only  a  few 
days  when  I  was  called  away.  An 
early*®  remittance  from  you  will  be 
very  much  appreciated.  Several 
months  ago  we  received  a  letter  from 
you  about  hardware.  (69) 

LESSON  XII 

Plunge,  club,  trunk,  clown,  artist, 
curve,  battle,  gum,  luncheon,  foun¬ 
tain,  deprave,  corner,  capture,  dis- 
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credit,  acorn,  mature,  herald,  coinage, 
picket,  beseige,  rejoin.  (21) 

The  artist  plunged  head  first  into 
the  tank.  We  discredit  your  remarks 
in  the  Evening  Herald.  We  trust 
you  are  planning  to  attend  our  an- 
nual*‘  luncheon.  The  strikers  will 
picket  the  foundry.  The  accident  oc¬ 
curred  just  around  the  curve  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  (45) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Business  Letters 

customer’s  error 

{From  Gar(in«r'«  Conotroeliwo  Didalion,  Fago  07,  Leitera 
1,  2,  3.  and  6) 

Van  de  Bogert  &  George, 

844  Grace  Street, 

Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Gentlemen: 

The  size  desired  was  omitted  from 
your  order  for**  K-365  1  pr.  Gaiters. 
Will  you  kindly  send  lis  this  neces¬ 
sary  information  so  that  we  may  re¬ 
lease  the  order  for  immediate  filling?*® 
Yours  very  truly,  (53) 
Morris  &  Company, 

Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  your  order  for  Lumber¬ 
men’s  Packs  and  1  Pr.  of  Gray  Suede 
Gloves.  However,  the  size  desired 
for**  the  last  item  was  omitted  and 
we  are  holding  the  order  for  this  nec¬ 
essary  information. 

Will  you  kindly  supply  it  so  that 
we  may  release*®  the  order  for  filling? 

Yours  very  truly,  (57) 
Mr.  H.  K.  Hearn, 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  your 
order  for 

One  Double  Truss,  Figure 
23,  Doctor  Smith 

to  be**  shipped  for  your  account  to 
Mr.  John  English,  Williamsport,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  size  desired  was  not  included 
with  your  order.  As  soon  as  we  receive 
this*®  we  will  ship  the  goods  to  your 
customer.  The  inclosed  stamped  en¬ 
velope  is  for  your  convenience. 

Yours  truly,  (69) 


Myers  &  Thorne, 

Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Gentlemen: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  Jan¬ 
uary  10  we  inclose  duplicate  invoices 
of  your  Bicycle  orders  showing  the 
correct**  dating  as  requested. 

Won’t  you  let  us  have  promptly  | 
a  full  itemized  list  of  the  broken  parts 
referred  to  and  complete  specifica¬ 
tions  so  .that  we*®  can  replace  them? 

Then  we  shall  put  the  matter  right 
through  for  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (66) 

The  Sire  de  Mahtroit's  Door 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

(Continuod  from  thf  Decombor  iatuo) 

Her  face  was  flushed  and  excited, 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  tears. 

‘‘You  shall  not  die!”  she*®^*  cried; 
‘‘you  shall  marry  me  after  all.”  | 

‘‘You  seem  to  think,  madam,”  re-  j 
plied  Denis,  ‘‘that  I  stand  much  in  ■ 
fear  of  death.” 

‘‘Oh,  no,  no,”*®®®  she  said;  ‘‘I  see 
you  are  no  poltroon.  It  is  for  my  own 
sake — I  could  not  bear  to  have  you 
slain  for  such  a*®**  scruple.” 

‘‘I  am  afraid,”  returned  Denis, 
‘‘that  you  underrate  the-  difficulty, 
madam.  What  you  may  be  too  gen¬ 
erous  to  refuse,  I  may  be  too  proud***® 
to  accept.  In  a  moment  of  noble 
feeling  toward  me,  you  forget  what 
you  perhaps  owe  to  others.” 

He  had  the  decency  to  keep  his*®'* 
eyes  on  the  floor  as  he  said  this,  and 
after  he  had  finished,  so  as  not  to 
spy  upon  her  confusion.  She  stood 
silent  for**®®  a  moment,  then  walked 
suddenly  away,  and  falling  on  her 
uncle’s  chair,  fairly  burst  out  sobbing. 
Denis  was  in  the  acme  of  embarrass¬ 
ment.  He  looked*'**  round,  as  if  to 
seek  for  inspiration,  and,  seeing  a 
stool,  plumped  down  upon  it  for 
something  to  do.  There  he  sat, 
playing  with  the***®  guard  of  his 
rapier,  and  wishing  himself  dead  a 
thousand  times  over  and  buried  in 
the  nastiest  kitchen-heap  in  France.  I 
His  eyes  wandered  round****  the  apart-  j 
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ment  but  found  nothing  to  arrest 
them.  There  were  such  wide  spaces 
between  the  furniture,  the  light  fell 
so  badly  and  cheerlessly  over  all,”®® 
the  dark  outside  air  looked  in  so  coldly 
through  the  windows,  that  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  a  church  so  vast, 
nor  a  tomb*”*  so  melancholy.  The 
regular  sobs  of  Blanche  de  Maletroit 
measured  out  the  time  like  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  a  clock.  He  read  the  device 
upon  the*”®  shield  over  and  over 
again,  until  his  eyes  became  obscured; 
he  stared  into  shadowy  corners  until 
he  imagined  they  were  swarming  with 
horrible  animals;  and**”  every  now 
and  again  he  awoke  with  a  start,  to 
remember  that  his  last  two  hours 
were  running,  and  death  was  on  the 
march. 

Oftener®*®®  and  oftener,  as  the  time 
went  on,  did  his  glance  settle  on  the  girl 
herself.  Her  face  was  bowed  forward 
and  covered  with  her  hands,**”  and 
she  was  shaken  at  intervals  by  the 
convulsive  hiccough  of  grief.  Even 
thus  she  was  not  an  unpleasant  object 
to  dwell  upon,  so  plump*”®  and  yet 
so  fine,  with  a  warm  brown  skin,  and 
the  most  beautiful  hair,  Denis  thought, 
in  the  whole  world  of  womankind. 
Her  hands  were**”  like  her  uncle’s; 
but  they  were  more  in  place  at  the 
end  of  her  young  arms,  and  looked 
infinitely  soft  and  caressing.  He  re¬ 
membered  how**®®  her  blue  eyes  had 
shone  upon  him,  full  of  anger,  pity, 
.ind  innocence.  And  the  more  he 
dwelt  on  her  perfections,  the  uglier 
death  looked,****  and  the  more  deeply 
was  he  smitten  with  penitence  at  ner 
continued  tears.  Now  he  felt  that 
no  man  could  have  the  courage  to 
leav'e***®  a  world  which  contained  so 
beautiful  a  creature;  and  now  he 
would  have  given  forty  minutes  of 
his  last  hour  to  have  unsaid  his 
cruel**”  speech. 

Suddenly  a  hoarse  and  ragged  peal 
of  cockcrow  rose  to  their  ears  from 
the  dark  valley  below  the  windows. 
And  this  shattering  noise  in”®®  the 
silence  of  all  around  was  like  a  light 


in  a  dark  place,  and  shook  them  both 
out  of  their  reflections. 

“Alas,  can  I  do”**  nothing  to  help 
you?"  she  said,  looking  up. 

“Madam,”  replied  Denis,  with  a 
fine  irrelevancy,  “if  I  have  said  any¬ 
thing  to  wound  you,  believe  me,***® 
it  was  for  your  own  sake  and  not  for 
mine.” 

She  thanked  him  with  a  tearful 
look. 

“I  feel  your  position  cruelly,”  he 
went  on.””  “The  world  has  been 
bitter  hard  on  you.  Your  uncle  is  a 
disgrace  to  mankind.  Believe  me, 
madam,  there  is  no  young  gentleman 
in  all**®®  France,  but  would  be  glad  of 
my  opportunity,  to  die  in  doing  you  a 
momentary  service.” 

“I  know  already  that  you  can  be 
very  brave**”  and  generous,”  she 
answered.  “What  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  I  can  serve  you — now  or 
afterwards,”  she  added,  with  a  quaver. 

“Most  certainly,””*®  he  answered, 
with  a  smile.  “Let  me  sit  beside  you 
as  if  I  were  a  friend,  instead  of  a 
foolish  intruder;  try  to  forget  how**” 
awkwardly  we  are  placed  to  one 
another;  make  my  last  moments  go 
pleasantly;  and  you  will  do  me  the 
chief  service  possible.” 

“You  are  very**®®  gallant,”  she 
added,  with  a  deeper  sadness — “very 
gallant — and  it  somehow  pains  me. 
But  draw  nearer,  if  you  please;  and 
if  you  find  anything*”*  to  say  to  me, 
you  will  at  least  make  certain  of  a 
very  friendly  listener.  Ah!  Monsieur 
de  Beaulieu,”  she  broke  forth — “ah! 
Monsieur  de*”®  Beaulieu,  how  can  I 
look  you  in  the  face?”  And  she  fell 
to  weeping  again  with  a  renewed 
effusion. 

“Madam,”  said  Denis,  taking  her 
hand**”  in  both  of  his,  “reflect  on  the 
little  time  I  have  before  me,  and  the 
great  bitterness  into  which  I  am  cast 
by  the  sight**®®  of  your  distress.  Spare 
me,  in  my  last  moments,  the  spectacle 
of  what  1  cannot  cure  even  with  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life.” 

“I  am****  very  selfish,”  answered 
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Blanche.  "I  will  be  braver,  Monsieur 
de  Beaulieu,  for  your  sake.  But 
think  if  I  can  do  you  no  kindness  in 
the*“®  future — if  you  have  no  friends 
to  whom  I  could  carry  your  adieus. 
Charge  me  as  heavily  as  you  can; 
every  burden  will  lighten,  by**^®  so 
little,  the  invaluable  gratitude  I  owe 
you.  Put  it  in  my  power  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  for  you  than  weep.” 

“My  mother  is  married®*®®  again, 
and  has  a  young  family  to  care  for. 
My  brother  C.uichard  will  inherit 
my  fiefs;  and  if  I  am  not  in  error, 
that  will*®*®  content  him  amply  for 
my  death.  Life  is  a  little  vapor  that 
passeth  away,  as  we  are  told  by  those 
in  holy  orders.  When  a**®®  man  is  in 
a  fair  way  and  sees  all  life  open  in 
front  of  him,  he  seems  to  himself 
to  make  a  very  important  figure®*'® 
in  the  world.  His  horse  whinnies  to 
him;  the  trumpets  blow  and  the  girls 
look  out  of  the  windows  as  he  rides 
into  town  before’®®®  his  company; 
he  receives  many  assurances  of  trust 
and  regard — sometimes  by  express 
in  a  letter — sometimes  face  to  face, 
with  persons  of  great  consequence’®*® 
falling  on  his  neck.  It  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful  if  his  head  is  turned  for  a  time. 
But  once  he  is  dead,  were  he  as 
brave’®®®  as  Hercules  or  as  wise  as 
Solomon,  he  is  soon  forgotten.  It  is 
not  ten  years  since  my  father  fell, 
with  many  other  knights  around’®’® 
him,  in  a  very  fierce  encounter,  and 
I  dp  not  think  that  any  one  of  them, 
nor  as  much  as  the  name  of  the 
fight,”®®  is  now  remembered.  No, 
no,  madam,  the  nearer  you  come  to  it, 
you  see  that  death  is  a  dark  and  dusty 
corner,  where  a  man’**®  gets  into  his 
tomb  and  has  the  door  shut  after  him 
till  the  judgment  day.  I  have  few 
friends  just  now,  and  once  I  am”®® 
dead  I  shall  have  none.” 

“Ah,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu!”  she 
exclaimed,  “you  forget  Blanche  de 
Maletroit.” 

“You  have  a  sweet  nature,  madam, 
and  you  are”’®  pleased  to  estimate  a 
little  service  far  bevond  its  worth.” 

“It  is  not  that,*^’  she  answered. 


“You  mistake  me  if  you  think  I  am 
easily’*®®  touched  by  my  own  concerns. 

I  say  so  because  you  are  the  noblest 
man  I  have  ever  met;  because  I 
recognize  in  you  a  spirit’**®  that  would 
have  made  even  a  common  person  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  land.” 

“And  yet  here  I  die  in  a  mousetrap 
— with  no  more  noise  about’*®®  it 
than  my  own  squeaking,”  answered  he. 

A  look  of  pain  crossed  her  face,  and 
she  was  silent  for  a  little  while.  Then 
a  light’*’®  came  into  her  eyes,  and  with 
a  smile  she  spoke  again. 

“I  cannot  have  my  champion  think 
meanly  of  himself.  Anyone  who 
gives  his  life’*®®  for  another  will  be 
met  in  paradise  by  all  the  heralds  and 
angels  of  the  Lord  God.  And  you 
have  no  such  cause  to  hang’®*®  your 
head.  For — pray,  do  you  think  me 
beautiful?”  she  asked,  w'ith  a  deep 
flush. 

“Indeed,  madam,  I  do,”  he  said. 

“I  am  glad  of’®*®  that,”  she  answered  j 
heartily.  “Do  you  think  there  are 
many  men  in  France  who  have  been 
asked  in  marriage  by  a  beautiful 
maiden — with  her’*’®  own  lips — and 
who  have  refused  her  to  her  face? 

I  know  you  men  would  half  despise 
such  a  triumph;  but  believe  me,  we 
women’®®®  know  more  of  what  is 
precious  in  love.  There  is  nothing 
that  should  set  a  person  higher  in  his 
ow’n  esteem;  and  we  women  would’®*® 
prize  nothing  more  dearly.” 

“You  are  very  good,”  he  said; 
“but  you  cannot  make  me  forget  that 
I  w’as  asked  in  pity  and  not  for’®®® 
love.”  ■ 

“I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  she 
replied,  holding  down  her  head. 
“Hear  me  to  an  end.  Monsieur  de 
Beaulieu.  I  know  how'’®’®  you  must  j 
despise  me;  I  feel  you  are  right  to  do 
so;  I  am  too  poor  a  creature  to  occupy  j 
one  thought  of  your  mind,’®®®  al-  , 
though,  alas!  you  must  die  for  me  * 
this  morning.  But  when  I  asked  you 
to  marry  me,  indeed,  and  indeed,  it 
was  because  I  respected’®*®  and  ad¬ 
mired  you,  and  loved  you  with  my 
whole  soul,  from  the  very  moment 
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that  you  took  my  part  against  my 
uncle.  If  you  had^“®  seen  yourself, 
and  how  noble  you  looked,  you  would 
pity  rather  than  despise  me.  And 
now,”  she  went  on,  hurriedly  check¬ 
ing  him  with  her  hand,^‘^*  ‘‘although 
1  have  laid  aside  all  reserve  and  told 
you  so  much,  remember  that  I  know 
your  sentiments  toward  me  already. 

1  would  not,  believe^*®®  me,  being 
nobly  born,  weary  you  with  impor¬ 
tunities  into  consent.  I  too  have  a 
pride  of  my  own;  and  I  declare  before 
the  holy  mother^*“  of  God,  if  you 
should  now  go  back  from  your  word 
already  given,  I  would  no  more 
marry  you  than  I  would  marry  my 
uncle’s  ^“®  groom.” 

Denis  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

‘‘It  is  a  small  love,”  he  said,  ‘‘that 
shies  at  a  little  pride.” 

She  made  no  answer,  although 
she^*^*  probably  had  her  own  thoughts. 

‘‘Come  hither  to  the  window,” 
he  said  with  a  sigh.  ‘‘Here  is  the 
dawn.” 

And  indeed  the  dawn  was  already^^®® 
beginning.  The  hollow  of  the  sky  was 
full  of  essential  daylight,  colorless 
and  clean;  and  the  valley  underneath 
was  flooded  with  a  gray  reflection. 
_.\7725  vapors  clung  in  the 

coves  of  the  forest  or  lay  along  the 
winding  course  of  the  river.  The 
scene  disengaged  a  surprising  eflfect^^*® 
of  stillness,  which  was  hardly  inter¬ 
rupted  when  the  cocks  began  once 
more  to  crow  among  the  steadings. 
Perhaps  the  same  fellow  who  had  made 
so'”®  horrid  a  clangor  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  not  half  an  hour  before,  now  sent 
up  the  merriest  cheer  to  greet  the 
coming  day.  A  little  wind^*®®  went 
bustling  and  eddying  among  the 
tree-tops  underneath  the  windows. 
And  still  the  daylight  kept  flooding 
insensibly  out  of  the  east,  which  was 
soon^*®®  to  grow  incandescent  and 
cast  up  that  red-hot  cannon-ball,  the 
rising  sun. 

Denis  looked  out  over  all  this  with 
a  bit  of  a^“®  shiver.  He  had  taken 
her  hand,  and  retained  it  in  his  almost 
unconsciously. 


- :  I 

‘‘Has  the  day  begun  already?” 
she  said;  and  then  illogically  enough: 

‘‘The^*^®  night  has  been  so  long!  Alas! 
what  shall  we  say  to  my  uncle  when 
he  returns?” 

‘‘What  you  will,”  said  Denis;  and 
he  pressed  her^*®®  fingers  in  his. 

She  was  silent. 

“Blanche,”  he  said,  with  a  swift, 
uncertain  passionate  utterance,  “you 
have  seen  whether  I  fear  death.  You 
must  know’®*®  well  enough  that  I 
would  as  gladly  leap  out  of  that 
window  into  the  empty  air  as  to  lay 
a  finger  on  you  without  your’®®®  free 
and  full  consent.  But  if  you  care  for 
me  at  all,  do  not  let  me  lose  my  life 
in  a  misapprehension,  for  I  love’*’® 
you  better  than  the  whole  world; 
and  though  I  will  die  for  you  blithely,  it 
would  be  like  all  the  joys  of  paradise 
to  live*®®®  on  and  spend  my  life  in 
your  service.” 

As  he  stopped  speaking,  a  bell  be¬ 
gan  to  ring  loudly  in  the  interior  of  the 
house;  and*®**  a  clatter  of  armor  in  the 
corridor  showed  that  the  retainers 
were  returning  to  their  post,  and  the 
two  hours  were  at  an  end. 

“After*®®®  all  that  you  have  heard?” 
she  whispered,  leaning  toward  him 
with  her  lips  and  eyes. 

“I  have  heard  nothing,”  he  replied. 

“The  captain’s  name  was*®’®  Flori- 
mond  de  Champdivers,”  she  said  in 
his  ear. 

“I  did  not  hear  it,”  he  answered, 
taking  her  supple  body  in  his  arms,  and 
covering  her**®®  wet  face  with  kisses. 

A  melodious  chirping  was  audible 
behind,  followed  by  a  beautiful 
chuckle,  and  the  voice  of  Messire  de 
Maletroit  wished  his  new*’*®  nephew 
a  good-morning.  (8129) 

{Finis) 

Contest  Material  —  280 —T estimony 

{Concluded  from  the  December  issue) 

— around  the  house  because  I  could 
not  sleep. 

Q  How  frequently  did  that*’® 
happen? 

A  I  do  not  know.  I  think  every 
night  for  a  while. 
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Q  Were  you  that  way  before  the 
accident? 

A  No,  I  was*®®  not. 

Q  How  much  did  you  weigh  be¬ 
fore  the  accident?  | 

A  About  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

Q  How  much  do  you  weigh  now? 

A  About***  one  hundred  and  one. 

Q  How,  if  at  all,  did  it  affect  your 
appetite? 

A  I  was  always  taking  medicine 
for  my  appetite. 

Q  How,**®  if  at  all,  did  it  affect 
your  sleeping? 

A  I  had  to  take  medicine  for  that, 
too. 

Q  Are  you  speaking  now  of  before 
or***  after  the  accident? 

A  After  |  the  accident. 

Q  Did  you  have  to  take  medicine 
before  the  accident  for  your  appetite 
or  for  the  purpose  of*®"®  sleeping? 

A  No,  I  did  not. 

Q  Tell  us  a  little  more  in  detail 
how  this  nervousness  affected  you. 

A  At  every  little  noise  or*"** 
sound  my  hands  went  right  up  in  the 
air  and  they  never  did  that  before. 

Q  How  frequently  did  this  nerv¬ 
ousness  keep  you  awake? 

A*®*®  I  About  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

Q  When  you  went  to  bed  at  night 
did  you  fall  asleep  at  once? 

A  No,  it  took*®**  me  about  an  hour 
to  fall  asleep. 

Q  Then  would  you  sleep  all  night? 

A  No,  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  I  would**®®  wake  up  again. 

Q  Do  you  mean  that  you  remained 
awake  the  rest  of  the  night? 

A  No,  in  about  ||*  an  hour  I  would 
fall****  asleep  and  wake  up  again. 

Q  Were  you  being  treated  by  a 
doctor  at  that  time?  A  I  was. 

Q  What  doctor?  A  Dr.Long.***® 

Q  Was  he  the  same  doctor  who 
treated  you  for  your  injuries? 

A  The  same  doctor. 

Q  He  had  been  your  family  physi¬ 
cian,  had  he****  not?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  tell  him  about  this 
nervous  condition?  A  1  |  did. 

Q  How  long  was  it  before  these 


bruises  that**®®  you  have  spoken  about 
disappeared? 

A  About  two  weeks. 

Q  Are  you  suffering  from  any 
nervousness  at  the  present  time? 

A  Well,  I  am  a****  whole  lot  better 
than  I  was  at  that  time. 

Q  Your  nervousness  is  a  lot  better? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Does  it  bother  you  at***®  all  at 
the  present  time? 

A  Sometimes  it  does. 

Q  I  How  frequently? 

A  I  wake  up  in  the  same  way  yet. 

Q  How  often  does****  that  happen? 

A  About  twice  a  week  yet. 

Q  When  you  wake  up,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  you  get  to  sleep 
again?**®® 

A  About  an  hour  or  so. 

Q  Did  you  have  any  pain  or  suf¬ 
fering  as  a  result  of  these  injuries? 

\  Yes,  I  did. 

Q‘***  And  how  long  did  that  |  last? 

A  About  a  month,  1  guess. 

Q  Tell  the  jury  the  nature  of  the 
pain  and  in  what  way***®  it  hurt  you. 

A  It  pained  me  for  about  two 
weeks  badly,  and  then  it  started  to  get 
better. 

Q  Tell  us  about  the  pains****  in  the 
head.  Did  you  have  those  before  the 
accident? 

A  No,  I  did  not. 

Q  How  frequently  have  you  had 
them  since? 

A  Every**®®  ||*  once  in  a  while  I  get 
terrible  headaches.* 

Q  What  do  you  mean  by  every 
once  in  a  while?  Give  us  an  idea  how 
many****  times  a  week. 

A  About  once  a  week. 

Q  How  long  do  they  last? 

A  About  a  day. 

Q  Then  they  clear  up  for  anoth- 
er***®  week? 

A  Then  they  get  better. 

Q  Is  that  the  idea?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Where  were  you  working  at| 
(he  time  of  the  accident?’*** 
Thirteenth  and  Wood. 

y  What  did  you  do? 
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A  t'olded  envelopes. 

Q  How  much  were  you  paid? 

A  I  was  on  piece  work.  1“®®  made 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars. 

Q  From  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars 
a  week?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  say  you  were  home  from 
October^***  31st  to  December  4th; 
that  is  right,  is  it? 

A  Yes,  sir.  (1538) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

THE  UNFINISHED  STORY 

A  tramp  knocked  at  the  kitchen 
door. 

‘‘Please,  ma’am,  I  have  lost  a 
leg — ” 

“Well,  it  ain’t  here,’’  said  the  irate 
mistress.  (22) 

NO  BRAINS 

Physics  Teacher:  “What  is  air, 
James?’’ 

Hoy:  “I  can’t  think  of  it  just  now, 
hut  it  is  in  my  head.’’  (20) 

STILL  IN  THE  DARK 

Billie — I  looked  through  the  key¬ 
hole  last  night  when  May’s  fellow  was 
calling  on  her. 

Father — And  what  did  you  find  out? 

Billie — The  electric  light.  (26) 

+ 


RETURNING  THE  COMPLIMENT 

A  venerable  Justice  sat  in  the  place 
of  honor  at  a  reception.  As  a  young 
lady  of  dazzling  charms  walked  past 
he  exclaimed  almost  involuntarily:*® 
“What  a  beautiful  girl!’’ 

The  young  woman  overheard  the 
Justice’s  compirment,  turned  and 
gave  him  a  radiant  smile.  “What  an 
excellent  judge!’’  she  said.  (49) 

USED  TO  IT 

Mrs.  Jones  was  entertaining  some 
of  her  son’s  little  friends. 

“Willie,”  she  said,  addressing  a 
six-year-old  who  was  enjoying  a  plate 
of  cold*®  beef,  “are  you  sure  you  can 
cut  your  own  meat?” 

The  child,  who  was  making  des¬ 
perate  efforts  with  a  knife  and  fork, 
replied:  “Yes,  thanks.®®  I’ve  often 
had  it  as  tough  as  this  at  home.”  (60) 

TOO  LATE  TO  MEND 

“Hello,  dear.  I’ve  had  a  hard  day 
at  the  office  and  I’m  hungry  as  a  bear. 
Is  dinner  ready?” 

“Oh,  Freddie!”  with  tears  in  her*® 
voice,  “I’m  afraid  we’ll  have  to  go  to 
a  restaurant  to-night.  I’ve  broken 
the  can-opener.”  (41) 

•  + 


The  Problems  of  a  Shorthand  Teacher 

{Continued  from  page  143) 


limit,  the  pilot  calls  their  attention 
to  the  next  stopping-place,  which  is 
called  Disjoined  Prefixes. 

Here  they  spend  a  week  or  two 
gathering  and  trying  out  this  peculiar 
looking  fuel  which  admits  of  more 
'pecd  than  any  they  have  yet  reached. 
And  my,  what  a  quantity  of  it  they 
pick  up  and  store  away  for  future 
use! 

Days  and  days  are  spent  in 
this  very  helpful  port,  for  there  are 
-o  many  interesting  things  to  learn. 
•After  repeated  drills  on  sentences  and 
short  letters  and  literary  articles,  once 


more  the  pilot  gives  the  word  for  all 
hands  to  board  the  ship. 

Now  they  are  keyed  up  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  because  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  the  whys 
Continuing  and  wherefores  of  being 
the  Voyage  ably  equipped  with  the 
proper  material.  They 
are  able  to  gather  in  many  new  scenes 
from  the  dictation  selected  by  the 
pilot.  They  learn  more  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live,  and  hear  masterly 
discussions  on  the  topics  of  the  day; 
they  are  introduced  to  successful  bus¬ 
iness  men  through  magazine  articles. 
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which  is  all  very  valuable  to  them 
in  preparing  other  subjects  which 
they  are  studying. 

When  the  pilot  calls  out,  “The 
next  coaling  station  at  which  this 
boat  stops  will  be  the  Suffixes,”  some 
of  the  students  wonder  what  they  are 
coming  to  next,  and  why  they  have 
to  stop,  for  they  think  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fuel  on  board,  enough 
to  last  a  long  time,  and  they  can’t  see 
where  they  are  going  to  put  any  more; 
but  the  pilot  smiles  and  tells  them 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  certain 
kind  of  fuel  they  will  find  at  the  next 
station.  So  once  more  they  leave  the 
boat  which  has  become  so  dear  to 
them  and  delve  into  the  new  lessons 
with  much  zeal,  for  the  pilot  has 
announced  many  more  wonderful 
points  of  interest  ahead. 

Some  think  they  have  already  quite 
exhausted  the  English  language,  but 
my,  what  a  surprise  awaits  them — 
such  a  lot  of  new  words!  But  they 
work  just  like  beavers  and  soon 
convince  their  pilot  that  they  are 
ready  for  that  longer  journey  into  the 
wider  part  of  the  lake  where  the 
water  is  deep  and  the  current  swift. 
They  do  not  go  very  far  when  they 
discover  some  of  the  wonderful  things 
the  pilot  has  promised  them. 

Now  they  are  able  to  enjoy  the 
richness  and  grandeur  in  the  descrip¬ 
tive  articles  on  travel  and  art  and 
commerce  which  contain  a  wealth 
of  information  for  their  young  minds 
— surely  this  new  fuel  which  they  have 
gathered  is  working  wonders  for  them; 
and  their  enthusiasm  has  not  died 
down  when  the  word  comes  again  that 
they  will  land  in  a  short  time  at 
another  coaling  station  which  has 
still  greater  surprises  in  store  for  them. 

With  light  hearts  and  great  expec¬ 
tations  they  follow  closely  the  expla¬ 
nations,  rules  and  regulations  of  this 


new  venture — Advanced  Phrasing.  It 
would  make  the  story  too  long  to  tel 
of  all  the  little  devices  they  find  tc 
increase  their  speed  at  this  station 
but  they  vie  with  each  other  to  see 
who  can  learn  to  drop  the  unnecessary 
letters  and  unimportant  words  ir 
phrases  and  sentences  and  still  be  able 
to  read  fluently  and  supply  the  things 
that  had  been  omitted. 

So  once  again  they  sail  away,  al 
anxious  to  put  to  use  that  which  they 
have  gathered  in  th< 
Lightering  few  days  spent  or 
shore.  The  pilot  in 
forms  them  that  they  have  not  really 
taken  on  any  new  fuel,  but  they  hav< 
lightened  their  load  by  learning  hov 
to  do  without  some  of  the  fuel  they 
had  been  using,  and  this  will  enabli 
them  to  go  much  faster.  During  al 
their  journey  they  have  been  con 
stantly  in  quest  of  a  fuel  that  wil 
make  for  more  speed  with  less  labor 
and  at  each  coaling  station  (the  addini 
of  a  new  principle)  they  find  that  thi 
smaller  fuel  admits  of  more  spees 
and  so  strive  to  acquire  a  small,  nea 
style  of  writing. 

Next  year  they  will  make  a  tour  ii 
an  ocean-going  vessel,  for  they  wil 
have  all  the  equipmen 
Under  Full  needed  for  steamin 
Steam  across  the  vast  water 

without  stopping — i 
other  words,  they  will  have  th 
knowledge  and  power  of  enduranc 
to  enable  them  to  write  rapidly  fo 
an  hour  or  so  without  stopping. 

If  our  pupils  could  be  made  to  viei 
the  mastering  of  shorthand  from  thi 
angle,  would  it  not  help  them  to  ente 
upon  the  toil  and  struggle  with  ligh 
hearts  and  a  firm  determination  t 
win;  and  would  it  not  make  a  muc 
more  pleasant  trip  for  the  teacher  wh 
acts  as  pilot? 


